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WE'RE 
THANKFUL 
FOR RICHMOND 

We're thankful for the privilege 

of living in the warmest, friendliest, 

most up-and-coming city in the south. 

We're thankful to be able to give its people 

AM, FM, and TV all served in Havens and Martin style. 

We're thankful to be known 

as The First Stations of Virginia — 

in Richmond, New York, Chicago 

and countless other cities. 

After nearly three years of TV operation, 

WTVR is still Richmond's exclusive television outlet. 

We're thankful for the national recognition 

that enables Havens & Martin stations to deliver 

on ever-fuller service. 

Yes, sir, we're sure thankful. 



Havens & Martin Stations are the only 
complete broadcasting institution in Richmond. 




Pioneer NBC outlets for Virginia's first market. 
Represented nationally by 
John Blair & Company. 
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RADIO _MOV/NC OUT OF PARLOR — U. of Louisville survey of white family listening 
in Louisville, made July-August '50 on behalf of WAVE and WAVE-TV, reveals more 
radio sets in other rooms of home than in parlor. Radios were in living rooms of 
78.6% of homes. But 57.4% of adult bedrooms contained sets; 32.2% of kitchens. 
Children's rooms, dens, basements, bathrooms, porches helped boost out-of-parlor 
total far above in-parlor figure. Findings add weight to WHO and WIBW 1950 studies, 
among others, which report this shift toward personal listening in home. Much 
personal listening (as well as out-of-home listening) still uncredited in listen- 
ing ratings. 

NON-SCHEDULED AIRL INES MAKING DEN T ON AIR— Since report early this year in 
SPONSOR regarding meager use of radio by airlines, situation has changed radically 
in big cities. One New York station alone reports |3,000 weekly billing by 2 non- 
scheduled lines. Big lines like United, American, TWA considerably hit by small- 
firms campaigns, stressing low-price flights. Non-scheduled flights previously 
advertised via newspapers almost exclusively. 

RADIO, TV EXPERTLY USED IN GETTING VOTf — Political use of sponsored radio/TV 
coming of age with current campaigns. Unlike previous amateurish attempts, pres- 
ent-day air campaigns frequently show expert use of media. For closing weeks of 
New York mayoralty campaign William Weintraub agency has purchased about 500 TV 
station breaks on behalf of candidate Ferdinand Pecora over local outlets. Highly 
effective slides are featured. Throughout nation radio, TV are getting larger 
share of campaign dollar than ever before. 

COST -PER-THOUS AND OF 1-MINUTE TV ANNNO U NCEMENTS NOW 47c — Despite rapid 
rise in TV time rates, cost of 1-rainute announcements per thousand viewers dropped 
from 860 on 9/1/49 to 470 on 10/1/50. Analysis prepared by Katz Agency, radio/TV 
station reps, part of "TV Spot Advertising Cost Summary" issued periodically. 
Figure was reached by obtaining 260-time 1-minute film rate of highest cost 
station in each of the 62 TV markets and averaging. 

INDIE S INCREASING RADI O RATES: N ETS PONDER REDUCTIONS — 26% of stations at- 
tending mid-October meeting of Assn. of Ind. Metropolitan Stations (AIMS) stated 
-they had recently increased rates or planned to do so by year's end. Situation 
reflects increasing popularity and resultf ulness of leading independents. Mean- 
time at least one network, deeply disturbed at inability to close new business, 
is seriously considering rate reductions in some form. 
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FARM DIRECTORS AIM TO SELL SPONSORS ON COMMERCIAL VALUE— Keynote of annual 
meeting of Natl. Assn. of Radio Farm Directors to be held in Chicago 11/25 is 
"Selling and Keeping the Farm Program Sold." Farm directors are among stations' 
most effective air salesmen, though average sponsor knows little about them, (see 
"The farm director: what a salesman!" in 10/9 SPONSOR). 

OPERATION "TANDSM" ON THE AIR WITH ? R£DIO SPONSORS— Tandem was scheduled 
to go on air 5 November with 2 sponsors, Wnitehall Pharmacal and RCA, picking 
up tab for 15 minutes each of first half hour. Original plan was sponsorship by 3 
sponsors for each half hour of one-hour program on Sunday, Monday, Thursday, 
Friday, Saturday nights. Mars candy will start Tandem sponsorship early in 
1951. Air Corps is interested as well. 

VIDEO RETAILERS STIMULATE BUYING WITH CO LOR GU ARANTEES— Ingenious TV set 
retailers weren't long in devising way to induce color-confused public to resiame 
buying. Countermeasure guarantees that sets will not be made obsolete by emer- 
gence of color. Typical guarantee reads, in part; "Davega Stores Corporation 
guarantees to all past and future purchas3rs of television receivers, that their 
sets can be adapted to receive color television programs transmitted in accordance 
with standards established by the Federal Communications Commission on October 
10th, 1950." One large firm offers to supply each purchaser with color converter 
and/or adapter (when available) at $49.50 or less. Many retailers stress "no 
excise tax" while heavy pre-tax inventory lasts. 

CBS^GAINS ALLIES AMONG SET MANUFAC TURERS — As this issue went to press ranks 
of manufacturers announcing color tie-in activity mounted. Typical were Westing- 
house, which will make adapter-converter package for installation on black-and- 
white receivers; Muntz TV, which will make low-cost "companion set" that brings in 
color when plugged in to Muntz black-and-white unit (Muntz also offers to equip 
previously-purchased Muntz set free with "color plug") ; Bendix has prepared 
"plug-in" connections for converters, to cost about $1; Commander Television is 
adapting current models for color at about $15 more than current retail prices ; 
Raytheon television is preparing adapters and converters although disapproving 
of CBS system. 

26% OF SMOKERS CHANGED BRANDS IN YEAR, S URVEY SHOWS— Impact of cigarette 
advertising campaigns, mostly geared toward shift in brands, seen in survey among 
readers of American Legion Magazine. One in 4 said he had changed in past 12 
months. Survey revealed 83% of smokers smoke cigarettes. 16% of latter consume 
4 packs or less weekly; 51%, 5 to 9 packs; 33%, 10 or more packs. 68% of respond- 
ents' wives smoke too. 

TR^ND TOWARD MERCHANDISABLE TALENT — Sponsors and stations are analyzing 
talent closely for merchandising possibilities. Tex and Jinx, Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Gene Autry, Paul Whiteman, Bob Atcher give sponsor big plus with 

(Please turn to page 42) 
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HACK WILSOH 

In Runs Batted In,- 

WHEC 

In Rochester 



0 i y 



^'"rha's been ev« s^n^ 
evening _^^^^f 



In 1930 Hack Wilson, playing for the 
Chicago Cubs, batted in 190 runs. Hack's 
single season "R.B.I." record /las never 
been topped since ! 

In 1943 Rochester's first Hooperating 
reported the decided WHEC listener pre- 
ference. This station's Hooperatings have 
never been topped since! 



BUY WHERE THEY'RE LISTENING: - 





N. Y. 
5,000 WATTS 



Represenfafives: EVERETT-McKINNEY, Inc. Hew York, Chicago, LEE F. O'CONNELL CO., Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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Uotc ISrowit A Willinmson huilt to 23 hiflioii 

They usi different air and sales strategies for their various cigarettes, 
accent spot radio and TV for Kools and Viceroy 



Willi sponsors are eoltl to nifihttiiiic nidio 

An objective report on advertiser sentiment — some of it hot-under-the 
dollar. Thinking on the future of the networks, rates, programing 
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Btttiks OH the €iir 

In 1950, over 2,000 banks advertised on radio/TV; in 1937, only 146 used 
air media. Banks have learned broadcasting does effective job for them 



ISiy hoys, beware 

Worcester Baking Company, through consistent use of radio, has main- 
tained dominance in its county for 25 years 



Herbert True eheeks i/«iir TV S.i. in Chieayo 

Carter Advertising Agency radio/TV director studied sponsor identifica- 
tion, other Windy City viewer factors. Here's a report on his findings 



Tfi<» ad niatiayer's booh shelf 

Few advertising world professionals devote much time to books on their 
field. But here are some good reasons for taking a second look at them 
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►So you're yoiiiy to trauserlbe a eonimereial! 

In line with the trend toward spot, more and more companies are using »f 
e.t. commercials. A how-to-do-it story complete with case histories **■ • 



A SPOlS'SOli rouiidin> on elothiny 

Querying stations all over the country, SPONSOR has unearthed facts 20 \oi' 
and figures on how and what clothing firms are doing on the air 



jffcCVf iiii-Eri('f%*.s'oti research teehuique 

The inside story of how the research department of a large ad agency 
directs its broadcast media advertising using latest research methods 
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Art Linlcletter, Is low-cost Brown & Wil 
liamson air success for Raieighs (see page 2 I). 
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It's cojnjnon knowledge that sojne stations deliver listeners 
at a really low cost per 1000 coverage . . . 




//2 Kansas City 

it's KCMO! 



Yes, Mr. Timebuyer ... as Kansas City's one and 
only 50,000 watt station, KCMO sends your 
message far and wide over Mid -America! For in- 
side KCMO's 213 -county measured V2 mv. area 
are almost 5V2 million prospective listener- buyers. 
How's that for coverage? 

With KCMO's supercharged signal is coupled 
that all-important intangible of superior pro- 
gramming . . . that keeps Mid-America listeners 
tuned-in at the 8-TEN spot. Combine these 
factors with KCMO's low rates and you see a 
bargain in radio coverage that can't be matched. 
Reach Mid-America's millions at a low -low cost 
per thousand . . . via KCMO! 

To sell Mid-America's millions. . . 
center your selling on KCMO 








KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

Basic ABC si a i i o n 
for M i d - A m e r i c a 



Onedoesk ^ 

ONE station 
ONE rate card 
ONE spot on the dial 
ONE set of call letters 



National Representative: 
THE KATZ AGENCY 



50,000 WATTS Daytime 

810 kc. 10,000 wans night 
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You Can't Get 
Results in the 
COUNTRY 

with a 
''TWO-LEGGED 
STOOL" 
SCHEDULE! 

KM A olTeit; impact in the 
1-10 PvVRAL counties of 
lowa, iNebraska, Missouri 
and Kansas. . .2'/2 mil- 
lion farm and small town 
listeners that are NOT 
reached by Omaha - Des 
Moines schedules. 

That's why YOUH sched- 
ule must include KMA to 
bring \ou results in the 
country in the rich 
Rural Oniaha-Des Moines 
market ! 




KMA 



SHENANDOAH, IOWA 

Represented by 
Avery-Knodel, Inc. 



,H OMAHA ■ • ^' „„ 7 



Undtr MaivaQ««ntnl 9t 

MAY BROADCASTING CO. 

' si)ailand«ah, Ivwd 



BMB STORY 

The article on "Are you getting the 
most out of BMB?'' in your 25 Sej)- 
teniber issue was really good. It would 
be impossible to enumerate all the 
ways in which BMB data have been 
and can be used but you certainly 
touched on the important high spots. 

One thing that keeps agencies a.'id 
advertisers from using BMB data as 
much as they should is the amount of 
detail work necessary to make the com- 
pilations. If we add up the total num- 
ber of counties covered by each of the 
approximately 2,000 stations on the 
air. it amounts to about 55,000 for the 
daytime and nighttime audiences. 

\our readers would probably be in- 
terested to kn(jw that this information 
is available on IBM punch rards. Sta- 
tistical Tabulating Company, by ar- 
rangement with the Broadcast Mea- 
surement Bureau, is able to prepare 
compilations from this store of BMB 
data, on its mechanical tabulating 
equipment. This means the work can 
be done quickly, accurately and eco- 
nomically. 

I We have already set up BMB data 
decks of punch cards for several of the 
leading agencies; these contain the 
sales territory codes for their adver- 
tisers. In addition, by the use of our 
calculating punch, we have been able 
to expedite many of the computations 
you mentioned in the article. 

1 believe that if more of your read- 
ers knew of the availability of these 
mechanical compilations of BMB data. 
I it is quite likely that broader use would 
' be made of BMB. 

George A. Cooper 
Director of Marketing Tabulations 
Statistical Tabulating Company 
-\'ew York 



actually made people want it and buy 
it? What made him choose the type 
of campaign he did? Why radio? 
What other media? 

All in all, SPONSOR is terrific It 
keeps a ni<'e. big spot in my heart 
warm. 

James S. Cohan 
Account Executive 
William N. Scheer 
Newark 



RADIO RESULTS 

Your Radio Results department is 
swell, but . . . 

Why did certain sponsors get good 
results with certain types of program- 
ing? A bulk, or lack of bulk, of radio 
announcements and programs is all fine 
as far as machinery for a campaign is 
concerned. But how about merchan- 
dising used? What did the sponsor do 
about, or say about his product that 



OOPS! ITS A SHE! 




n 










* 





Cartoon strip in sponsor's story on 
animated C(mmiercials (9 Oct.) showed 
Sal Hepatica fdm written by male 
copywriter at Young & Rubicam. 
\&R dropped SPONSOR a line pointing 
out that it's leally a very pretty Mrs. 
Dowling who does the job. 



DRUG STORE ROUNDUP 

As always sponsor came through 
with the definitive article on drug 
stores in radio. I was, however, a Hi- 
de chagrined to find that the Liggett 
Rexall campaign on WCOP, now well 
into its fourth year, was omitted. 

I don't recall having seen one of 
your questionnaires, and I am just 
wondering whether you got the WCOP 
Liggett Rexall story. In addition to a 
10-minute newscast at 7:30 a.m., Mon- 
day through Saturday, and a 15-min- 
ute newscast at 6:15 p.m. Monday 
through Friday, Liggett Rexall buys 
from WCOP, what 1 feel is a most 
unique radio package for a drug chain. 

Nelson Bragg, a local radio person- 
ality with a great following, and an 
uncanny ability to put people at ease 
before a microphone, visits the various 
Liggett Rexall drug stores throughout 
greater Boston at sometime between 10 
and 11 in the morning. He tapes rec- 
ords in the store, or immediately in 
front of it; interviews with anybody 
and everybody, at times including the 
manager of the store himself. These 
interviews are played back over WCOP 
at 4:45 p.m. Tbc gimmick, of course, 
is that those people interviewed can 
[Please turn to page 68) 
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330,000 
TV SETS 

Now in Detroit! 



Viul the iiiosl-tiined-to of the 3 stations in the imilti-hilhoii 
(loUar Detroit iiiaikot is \\ \\ J-TA , Michifjan's iirst television 
station . . . now in its fourth year of undisputed leadership 
in pioneerinof, profjraniniinfi, puhhe ser\ ire and pulhng power 

\\ WJ-T\ not only jjives \our [)ro(hu't stor\ the elToctiveness 
of visual seUing; it alst) lends to your product coniniunily 
acceptance which no other TV station in this market can 
approach. 

To sell Detroit, yon need ^V\VJ-T^^ It is the dominant 
television voice in a market that is the outstanding sales 
opportunity in the nation! 



FIRST IN MICHIGAN 



Owned and Operated by THE DETROIT NEWS 



.\aimnal K.pre-miani-e^. THE (;KOH(;i: 1'. IIOLLINGBERV COMPANY 

ASSOCIAIK .\)M-FM STATION 



m 
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BUFFALO AND 
BIRMINGHAM 
JOIN PULSE 

Available this month 
and bi-monthly there- 
after, Buffalo and 
Birmingham join the 
roster of Pulse radio re- 
ports. These reports 
utilize the same inter- 
viewing technique em- 
ployed in other Pulse 
radio markets, which 
include: 

Boston 

New York 

Philadelphia 

Washington, D. C. 

Richmond 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

St. Louis 

Los Angeles 

San Francisco 

For information about 
any of these markets 

ASK THE PULSE 

THE PULSE Incorporated 

15 West 46th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 




Reader inquiries below were answered recent- 
ly by SPONSOR'S Research Dept. Answers 
are provided by phone or mail. Call MU. 
8-2772; write 510 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 



Q. Dot'^ tin- Hii(ls«>n Motor Car Company sponsor a TV show? If 
so. is tlii're a Chicaj^o station carrying the program? 

Advertising agency. Netv York 

A. The Hudson Motor Car Company started sponsorship of 
/;///> Roses Play hi J J over ABC-TV (Tue?day, 9-9:30 p.m.) 
WEi\R-1 V eairics tlie show in Chieago. 

1^. Snppose I had a participation on a Los Angolos ra«!io program — 
how w«>uid I get daily inforniali«>n on what was said in my com- 
mercials? Advertising agency. tXeiv York 

A. A station staff mendier would probably supply tlie informa- 
tion or someone could make an "on the air" cheek of the com- 
mercials for you. 

Can you give iis any information on responses to coupon offers 
on tch'vision? Advertising agency, i\ew York 

A. Our "199 TV Results" and our TV liesults department ap- 
pearing in alternate issues of SPONSOH will provide you with the 
information you seek. 

In your Sponsor Keport section for 9 Octolier you mention 
Larrv Finh-v an«l the Proisressive Broa«lcas!ing Svsteni. Can 
you give me Mr. Finlcy''s aihlress? Executive, Brooklyn 

A. The address i? Progressive Broadcasting Svstem. 8983 Sun- 
>el Boulevard. Hollywood. The New York address is 55 West 
53rd Street. 

We'd appreciate a listing of some good ""giveaway" shows. Can 

you help us? manufacturing concern, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

A. CBS-radio: Grajid Slam; Boh Hawk Show: Give & Take; 
Mrs. Goes /VShoppina; Strike It Rich; Gr. E. House Party; Earn 
Your Vacation. CBS-TV: Beat The GJock; What's My Line; 
Sing h Again: Truth or Gonsequences. ABC-radio: Talk Back; 
Shoot The Moon; ABC-TV: Ghunce of a IJfetime. NBC radio: 
Double or Nothing. NBC-TV: Break The Bank; IJve Like a 
Millionaire; Groucho Marx; People Are Funny. MBS-radio: 
Queen For a Day: True or False: Comedy of Errors; 20 Ques- 
tions: Take a JSumher. 

How many cities are heing service«l hy TV? Can yon supply us 
with TV network hillings for the first six months of 1950? 

College student, Boston 

A. According to the booklet. "TV Progress" by the Television 
Broadcasters Association, some 48 cities are being serviced by 
TV network facilities. i\nd, for the first six months of 1950, 
there was an estimated $14,000,000 in TV network billings. 

lias SPOiNSOK ever done any articles on radi«> sponsorship hy 
churclu's? Radio station representative, j\'cw York 

A. See our Novendicr 1948 issue, page 40, "J{eligion learns to 
use the air." 
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Unlock the West Coast's 2 Biggest Markets 



with Don Lee's 
2 Key Stations 




5000 WATTS « 930 KC 



You can get into these 2 big markets fast, 
covipletely and economically when you use 
KHJ, Los Angeles and KFRC, San Francisco. 
Twenty-five years of successful selling prove 
these two key stations unlock these choice 
marketing areas every time. Complete cover- 
age, more sales impressions per dollar, plus 
proven ability to get sales response— are all 
yours with these key stations of Don Lee — 
the Nation's Greatest Regional Netivark. 
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Represented Nationally 6^ John Blair & Co 




fIRST On Your Radio In 



MEMPHIS 




Eternal fame awaits the staff genius who shall one day devise a 
practical plan releasing all advertising agencies from their extra- 
curricular functions of procurement. We mean, of course, the 
procurement of World s Series, foothall and "South Pacific" tickets, 
or ringside tables at Copa. or choice locations in the fashionable 
wing of "21 \ with a view overlooking Ben Sonnenberg. We mean, 
too. the procurement of introductions to models, debs and babes, 
of train and plane reservations, flowers, candy, hired limousines, 
autographed photograjdis of Faye Emerson and. finally, the pro- 
curement of jobs for the idiot nephews of clients. 

^ 

None of these duties have anything to do with advertising ser- 
vice. On tlie contrary, they actively interfere with the time and 
energies of agency staffers. Some of the chores are billable; that 
is to say. the agency will be reimbursed; many of the most taxing, 
time-consuming and costly items are not billable to the client and 
must be "eaten" by the agency. In the aggregate the "courtesies" 
bestowed upon clients (and ex|)ected ) add up to a bookkeeping 
charge of such annual dimensions that no agency can lightly regard 
the accumulated debits. Somehow the tickets and cocktails and 
the nights on the town must be charged off by — you guessed it — 
a reduction in either the quantity or the quality of the service 
rendered by the agency. 

This situation, it is widely if confidentially conceded, is bad for 
the practice of advertising and its prestige. It insidiously feeds 
the inferiority feelings which haunt agency men. Do not think 
of them as gods with broadened shoulders, two-vent jackets and 
sincere neckties as in "The Hucksters." In moments of contempla- 
tion, on the train back to Chappaqua. or while dining quietly with 
their fourth wife, they confess to inferiority feelings. 

If the problem is not an easy one, neither is it frivolous. Nor 
is it a case of griping being an occupational neurosis of the pro- 
fession. Part of the evil swings on that word "jirofession." For 
at its best, advertising is just that. For .50 odd years now the 
profession has been maturing and must, for its own development, 
mature still more. 

■fi ^ >T!^ 

Here is where the serious side of forced gaiety comes in. It 
cheapens the dignity of a professional man when he is obliged, as 
a condition of continued good will, to play gigolo to the social 
whims of clients, often giving up his own meagre social life to do 
so, saying nothing of the risk of divorce implicit in permanently 
neglected wives. A man who feels cheapened and forced in this 
way is not going to be ])roud either of himself or his profession; 
and in the opinion of astute minds respected by this writer, ad- 
vertising needs pride of profession second only after job security, 
(Please turn to page 54) 
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W|(aT do they see IH TCHAIKOVSKY? 





o 
o 

o 
o 



They see sales . . . scores of them. Shrewd 
businessmen know there's money in 
music. Especially when it"s the music of 
Tchaikovsky (and Beethoven, Mozart, Strauss 
and Schubert) as played in the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra TV films, now 
available exclusively through Radio Sales. 

This series of 13 concerts looks so good 
(and sounds so good) it got this kudo from 
Variel)-; "Jias great appeal . . . iiuisic 
excellently performed . . . well recorded." 
And its appeal includes all \ ie\\ ers. 
Because these films have music for every- 
body—selections like "'Tales from the 
Vienna Woods" and "'The L nfinishcd 
Symphony."' All superbly filmed in 
the world-renowned musir centers of 
Vienna and Salzburg. 

Looking for low-cost T\ ad\'ertising? 
\ou'll see the perfect sales instrument in 
the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra films.* 
Just call Radio Sales. 

RADIO SALES TV FILM PRODUCTIONS 

Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra • Gene Autry 
Show* Hollywood on the Line • Strange Adventure 
British Features • World's Immortal Operas 



*Subjert to prior sate in each market. 
Represented by Radio Sales, Radio and Television 
Stations Representative . . . CBS 





Spent Vn^^^^^Va 



• • • Where more people 
listen daily to WMAQ 
than to any other station 



More than 15 billion dollars a year, or more than a billion 
dollars a month, are spent for consumer goods in the vast, pros- 
pering Midwest area dominated by Station WMAQ. This is 
more than 10 ph- cent of the entire nation's annual consumer 
sales. 

This great Lake Michigan States area is the home of one 
out of every 10 families' in the United States . . . oivning one 
out of every 10 radios in the United States . . . and earning one 
out of every 10 paychecks in the United States. 

Top sales medium in this thriving region — //?^ nation's 
hiwiber two market — is WMAQ, delivering a daily audience 
not only larger than that of any other station, but larger than 
that of any other advertising medium ... an audience of almost 
1,300 thousand families. 

Guarantee success for your advertising campaign by includ- 
ing ^MAQ^ — Master of the Lake Michigan States Market. 
Contact WMAQ, Merchandise Mart, Chicago, or your nearest 
NBC Spot Sales Office now for full information in planning 
a schedule that will mean greater sales of your product in a 
great market. 

Sources: Doily LI$lenlng-BMB Study No. 2, 6-7 
Doys per Week; No. of Radios— BMB Study No. 
2 ond Coldwell-Clements Publishing Co.; All 
Other Slotisllcs— U. S. Bureou of Census. 
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These reports appear in alternate issues 



New on Tel evision Networks 



SPONSOR 



AGENCY 



NO. OF NET STATIONS 



PROGRAM, time, start, duration 



American Tobacco Co 

Bi^elow-Sanf <v(l Carpel 

Co Inc 
Canipnna Sale« Co 
Chesehrough Mfg Co 
General Foods Corp 
General IMills Inc 
Glllctle Safely Razor Co 
Longines-Witlnauer W^alch 

Co Inc 
Molorola Inc 
Procler & Gamlile Co 
The Texas Co 



) ,,uti!* i*C Ruhic:itn 

II. W. Ka'^lor & Sons 
Caylon 

doling iV Uithlcatn 

1{I)1>&<> 

Maxon 

Vi, lor A. Bi-nii, lt 

RulhraulT X Kyun 
IWnlon & Bovles 
Kudncr 



CHS-TV 

cns-Tv 

AllC-TV 
DuMont 
NBC TV 
C11S-T\' 
>BC-TV 
CBS-TV 

.\BC-TV 
CBS-TV 
ABC-TV 



1-7 
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Jack Benny; Snn S-Stt.l pnij 28 Ocl; Sun T::{0-8 pni; 10 Dec; 11 
Feb; 2.-; Mar 

Ui^,4ow TV Theaire; Sun 6-<>:.H0 pni ; 10 Dec; ,'>2 wks 
FirsI Nighlcr; T 8-9 pm; 17 Ocl; 52 «ks 

Salurclay Niphl al iho Garden; Sal lOl.tO-il pni; It Ocl; 25 wks 

Berl Parks Show; y\, W, F 3l30-l pni; 1 Nov; 52 wks 

Bttly Crocker; Th 3:30-4 pm ; 9 No» ; 52 wks (a.1,1 T 3:30-1; 2 Jan) 

Arniy-iV'avy Gan)»; Sal 12 : 15-conclusion ; 2 Dec; (,>tte-lime) 

Fleclion Rcllirns; T 10 :30-nildnighl ; 7 Nov; (one-lime) 

L'nitained; Th 5-6 pm; 23 Nov; (on,*-liine) 

Four Slar Review; W 0-9 pm; 4, 1 1 and 18 Ocl 

FirsI Hundred Years; M-F 2:30-43 pm; 4 Dec; 52 wks 

Metropolllan Opera; IM 8 pm lo conclusion 6 Nov (one-lime) 



Renewals on Television Networks 



SPONSOR AGENCY NO. OF NET STATIONS PROGRAM, Hme, start, duration 



Ford Molor Co J. Waller Thompson NBC-TV 54 Kukla, Fran & Ollle; W 7-7:30 pm; 1 Nov; 9 wks 

Gulf Oil Corp Young & Ruhicam NiK-TV .18 We The People; F 8:30-9 pm ; 3 Nov; 48 wks 

Radio Corporation of J. Waller Thompson .NBC-TV 59 Kukla, Fran & Ollie; IM, F 7-7:30 pmj 27 Nov; 52 wks 

America 



Station Representation Changes 



STATION 



AFFILIATION 



CKXL, Calgary, Alberia lndepen,lenl 

KERB, Kermil, Texas Independent 

KEYL-TV, San Anlonlo DuMont 

WFLN-FM (Franklin Broadcasting Co Inc) Phila. Independent 

WVET, Rochester, N. \. MBS 

WJW, Cleve. ARC 

WKMll, Dearborn & Detroit Independent 



NEW NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 



National Broadcast Sales, Toronto & Donald Cooke Inc, N. Y. 
Bowles & Co, Ft. Worth 
Blair-TV, N. Y. 

Le-e Ramsdell & Co Inc, Phllo- 
The Boiling Co, N. Y. 

11-R Representatives Inc, N, Y', (effeclKe 1 Jan) 
Ilcadlry.Reed Co. N. Y. 



New and Renewed Spot Television 



SPONSOR 



AGENCY 



NET OR STATION 



PROGRAM, time, start, duration 



American Tobacco 
The Borden Co 
The Borden Co 
Bristol-Myers Co 
Bulova Watch Co 
Bulova Watch Co 
Clark Candy Co 
Clark CaJt4^ Co 



BBD&O 

Young & Hublcam 

Y'oung & Rublcam 

Doherty, Clifford & ShenfichI 

Blow 

Blow- 

BBD&O 

BBD&O 



WAFM-TV, Birmingham 
WNBK, Cleve. 
WNBT, N. Y'. 
WBZ-TV, Boston 
KSL-TV, Salt Lake City 
WTOP-TV, Wash. 
WNBT, N. Y'. 
WPTZ, Phila. 



20-sec film; 19 Ocl; 52 wks (n) 
Sin break; I Nov; 34 wks (n) 
Sin break; 1 Nov; 34 wks (n) 
Stn break; 30 Ocl; 32 wks (n) 
20-sec film; 17 Ocl; 39 wks (n) 
20-sec film; 31 Oct; 9 wks (n) 

Sin break; One-niin anncmt; 29 Oct; 13 wks (r) 
Onc-min anncmt; 30 Ocl; 13 wks (r) 



• III next issue: New and Reiiewcil on Networks^ New National Spot Radio Business, 
National Broadcast Sales Executive Changes, Sponsor Personnel Changes, 

Neiv Agency Appointiitents 
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New and Renewed Spot Television (Cont'd) 



SPONSOR 


AGENCY 


NET OR STATION 


PROGRAM, time, start, duration 


U. Ii. Da^is Co 


.S;miuel Croot 


KMIII, lllyw.l. 


One-niin annriiit; 2'.i <)<t; .'>2 wks (n) 


E\er>harp Ino 




KTTV, L. A. 


2(r-scc film; 21 Oct; 21 wks (n) 


F'luridu i^itniv Coniniis»>ion 


J. W alter Thonip'^on 


WMIT, .N. Y. 


Oiie-inin ainiciiit; 25 Oct; 26 wks (n) 


eneral -^lotor^ C'^cn*!^ 
( Chevrolet ) 


i « a HI p h el 1* E w aid 




OiiC"iiiiii, 20"sec aiinciiit; 2, ^ov"l(> Oee (n) 


Great Atl:jntir & I'aeifie Tea 

Co 


Paris & Peart 


W.Miy, Chi. 


Stn break; 16 Sox; 52 wks (n) 


Lima GraiKln 


Kal Ehrlirh tK: >lerriek 


W CAU-TV, Phila. 


20.sec film; 3 i\o\ : 12 wks (n) 


Mentholatuin 4 o 


J. Vt alter Thompson 


K-SL-TV, Salt Lake Cily 


f)ne-inin film: 20 Nov; 13 wks (n) 


.Monsanto Clieniieul Co 


(iardncr 


VCMIT, N. V. 


Five-niin prog (Tex A Jinx); 5 Dec; 1.3 wks (n) 


Nehi < "orp 


BliD&O 


WTOP-TV, Wash. 


Onc-niin film; 21 Oct; 13 wks (n) 


Paiitli<-r Panco Ine 


]lirshon-Carfiel<l 


KTIV, L. A. 


One-iilin film; 7 Nov; 6 wks (n) 


Per&oiul Procliiets <*orp 


\<»ung Ruhicani 


WCBS-TV, N. \. 


One-mill film; 1 Nov; 8 wks (n) 


Proeter A Canihle C<» 


Itenton & Howies 


KTTV, L. A. 


2<> see film; 13 Oct (n) 


i'ro<tei & Gaiiihle Co 


Iti'iiton & Howies 


WIIZ-TV, Boston 


Stn break; 27 Oct; 30 wks ( ii ) 


Ronton Art Metal >X'orks liie 


<;re> 


WTOP-TV, Wash. 


Eight-see film; ] Nov-enil of jear (n) 


\ e:ir 1 iir 


^ oun^ & Ruhieani 


KTTV, L. A. 


One-mill liv<* partic; 20 Oet : 9 wks (n) 



Advertising Agency Personnel Changes 



NAME 



FORMER AFFILIATION 



NEW AFFILIATION 



John A. A-hhy 
Jack Asher 
Julius J. I>aa<ler 
Jordan Harlow 
Thurnii.n L. Itarnard 
Leo Baron 
Herald Ilcek jor<len 
Albert H<Tne .Ir 
William Itonyun 
llunipliri-v !>1 . Hiturne 
Itohcrl (Parley 
John i'.ulc 
L. C l)e Forest 
Brian Divliu 
Arthur II. Eaton 
Benton l''<'rgii.son 
J. Frank Cil<lay 
1). C. (*(M><lu in 
James ,M . lladlcy 
J. Mark Hale 
Lturk*' llerriek 
Richard Ide 
Francis C Kerr 
Edward 1'. KnaufT 
(r^arfie li. K reer 

Leo !>1. Lan^zLiis 
Lil\on K. L<»u<lon 
ClareiHM* S. IuikI 
M ariiHi Ma<'I)onald 
Kenneth II. Mae<Ju<*i'n 
l)a«i<l J. 'MahoiK'v 
Joel L. >! ;,rtin 
Edward J. Montague 
William L. 'Morison 

Harry V»'. Morris 
Harry I". O'Brien 

Morton 0'!>lcara 
11. Austin P<'ler-.ini 
George B<'e\cR 
WoinHord C. Ithoades 
Robert Selhy Jr 
EllTuhi'th '1 aubin 
Mai'hhal E. Temple ton 
Joheph J. Toniatfi 
William M. Tyaek 
Eugene Vi addell 



Will Inc, C!<*ve., aeel exee 
Photo Tra^le News. 

W illiain B. Ri>inington, Springfield, exee 
ISewell-Einmctt, IS. V. 
Coinpton, IS. \ dir, ^p 

Eh r Hell & i\<'u wirlh, IS'. \ art <lcpt ingr 
A AAA. N. \., *p 

(iuentlier, Hr<iwn & Heme, nayti>n, aeet exee 
Daggett & Itamsdell Snc, IS. \ pres 
H. J. Heinz Co, Pitt-b.. adv mgr 
Donahue iS. (^oe, IN. ^ aeet exee 
Erwin Wa-ey **C Co. M'npls., ra<iio dept 
Hiow Co, \. 

Erwln, W U'-ey of (^ana<la Lt<l. mgr of Montreal olfiec 
Erwin, W asey i^. Co. IN copy *hief-geii 

Fort Worth Press. Ft. \\ Urth. a<lv dir 
(^i-eil & Prcsl>r<*y. IN. aeet exee 

<-. P. Clark. >a-h%llU. %p 

Kirelier, Helton & CoIIitt, Dayton, a<<'t exec 
J. \\ alt<*r Th<tmpsoii. <!Iii., aeet exec 
.1. Walter Thompson. Chi., acc( exec 
HrisaclK T. W heeler iS. Staff N. Y., a< et exee 
Rogers & Smith, iN. V., %p 

I* A M Sehaefer Brewing <'o, Hklyn., asst g<'n sis mgr 
J. Walter I'liompson, <'hi., exec 

<;anipbtIl-Ew:iI<i, M. ^. 

^i<*yer. M<*wi'II & (ganger, !N . \ ., publicity 
J. W alter TIiomps<»n, <.hi., acct exee 
Max<tn, iN. \ ., exee 

MacMaiiu^, John «*C A<lams, D<*troit 
Riithranff ^ Rvan, !\. \ aeet ex<*i* 

Einil Mogul Ci», \. \ ., head of researeh, inedta dept 
KKC> Path<*, IN'. ^ ., iiKttion pii-tiire <lir and writer 
D'Brien & Di>rranec, j\. V., nuMlia dir 



Bill Vernor, S. F. 
O'Brien H Dorrancc, . 



di 



Sid 



m^y A. W ells 



J. Walter rhi>inpson, f'hi., aeet exec 
T<*il Bat<*s, lllywd., partner 
J. Walter Thompson, (-hi., vp 
\Ucy Richards, M. \., aeet exec 
KYA, S. F. 
Reiss, >. V. 

Marshal E. Teinpleton, lieail of own sIm counseling ^rg 
W oodard I'^ris, Albany 

Worlniaii, Wilei>x & Co, iN. V., acct exec 
O'Brien & Diirranee, \. V,, part owner 

Mi-Caiin-Ericksnii« (.hi., vp an<l creative dir 



Same. \ p 

The John-Raider Associates, N. V,, a<'ct exec 
(rottesniann. ISewark, exec vp 
BBD&O. N. v., acct exec 
Same, exec *p 
Same. \p 

II. H. I.<'<^uatte Ine, IS. V., vp 

Same. \p an<l gen mgr of Dayton, fijneinnati offices 
Dorranee-W aildell Ine, JS. Y., dir of marketing 
Athcrtoii, L. A., copy chief, dir of mirehaii<lisin« 
Gcyi*r. INewell & (ganger, N. ^ ., acct exec 
Cainplx-lI'Mithun lii<', M'npls., asst to radio <Iir 
I'>e<I <iar<ln<*r, "N. ^ ., acct exec 
Same, dir of co 
Same. \p 

alts, Payne, TiiNa. a^^sociate 
Same, tv <lir 
Same, pres 
Same, vp 
Same, ^p 
Same, vp 

Same, *p an<l mgr of M. Y. office 
Presba, Feller-. (.K" Presba, Clii., acct cx<'C 
L<*nnen *!t Mitchell, N. \ ., aeet <'xec 

!McC.ann-Eri<'kson, <^hi., \p in charge of copy and art (effee- 

ti^e 1 Jan) 
Cecil *'C: Preshrey. IN. \ ., asst ti> t\ <lir 
John Mather Lnpton Co, >i. \ puh rel dept 
Same, vp 

Brailley Lane, Denver, ei>py dir 
*^anie, \p 
Sami*, \p 

Same, ni>w also as'-t to pres 
William Esty, "N. Y., tv pro<l 

<'i>rporat<> name changed to Dorr.mce-Waddell ine, IN'. Y., part 
ow ner 

Harry W . Morris Agrncy , S. F., hea<l of own agency 
E.'>tabli>.hing consulting design scr\ice ( as,s<ieiated with Dor- 
ranee- Wad<lel I Inc. IN. \ .. on a consultant basis) 
Same, vp 

Same, N, Y., radio, tv super\isor 
Same, board of (lir 

Albert Frank-Guentlicr Law, V. Y., acct i*xi'c 

Harry W . Morris, S. F., acct ex<'c 

Ray-llir;s<'h Ci>, N. \ ., c<»pv chlei 

Ross Roy Inc, Detroit, aeet exec 

AAAA, IS. Y., exec staff 

Ray iMeC'arthy, IN. Y., aeet exec 

Corporate name change<l to Dorrance-Waddcll Inc, exec vp 
ami chief plans writer 

Same, asst nigr of Chi. office 



IOWA SURVEY REPORTS 
STARTLING LISTENERSHIP! 



Average Iowa Family 
Listens 13 Hours Per Day! 



.Itliough much research has been 
done on the total amount of radio 
listening that occurs in the average 
home, most studies — whether inter- 
views, telephone surveys or mail 
questionnaires — have been handi- 
capped hy some aspect of their 
technique. One result is that the 
number of total listening hours per 
day in an average home has been 
seriously underestimated for many 
years. 

Now the Diary Study of the 1950 
Iowa Radio Audience Survey* re- 
veals some thoroughly reliable and 



rather startling facts about the 
amount of listening per Iowa home. 
It shows that the average Iowa 
family listens to the radio a total of 
13.95 "listener-hours" per weekday! 
The total is a little less on Sundays 
but jmnps to 15.59 on Saturdays! 

These figures were compiled from 
48-hour diary records voluntarily 
kept at the time of listening by 
family members of 930 Iowa homes. 
They include all the listening to all 
sets in the home by all members of 
the household over four years of age. 
Here is the breakdown: 



m^m OF HOURS average mmn mm usmm to mm, daily 

(Figures are in hourti, being total hours reporte<|, divided by number living 
_ in Diary homes)* . 



Average Weekday 
Saturday 1 
Sunday 

Weekdays: 
Urban homes 
Village homes j 
Farm homes ' 



•A total of 100,294 different "Listener-quarter-hours" are represented in the ftgures„ 




A 



side from the impressive totals, 
there is added significance in the 
fact thai of the 13.95 weekday liours 
of listening, 6.67 hours were regis- 
tered by the average adult woman 
and 4,05 hours by the average adult 
man. In other words, less than a 
quarter of the total listening re- 
corded in Iowa homes is done by 
children under 18 years of age! 

WHO, of course, continues to get 



the greatest share of Iowa listening. 
Out of 57 Iowa AM stations, WHO 
is "listened-to-most" by 37.5% of 
Iowa's radio families, daytime, and 
by 43.9%, nighttime. 

The 1950 Edition of tlie Iowa Radio 
Audience Survey contains many 
new and important facts about 
listening habits in general and Iowa 
in particular. Write for your free 
copy, today! 



48-HOUR DAIRY 
PROVEN RELIABLE 

The reliability of the 48-hour, diary- 
type radio survey used in the 1950 
Iowa Radio Audience Survey was 
established by a study conducted in 
January, 1949, by Dr. Arthur Barnes 
of the State University of Iowa. 
He obtained a ten-day diary record 
from 368 families in 41 Iowa coun- 
ties. A careful comparison of the 
first three days of listening with 
each corresponding day of the week 
(eighth, ninth and tenth days of the 
diary) showed no tendency on the 
part of diary families to "listen 
more" when the diary was first 
started. 

*The 1950 Iowa Radio Audience Survey is 
the thirteenth annual study of radio 
listening habits in Iowa. It was con- 
ducted by Dr. F. L. Whan of Wichita 
University and his staff. It is based on 
personal interviews with 9,110 Iowa fami- 
lies and diary records kept by 930 Iowa 
families — all scientifically selected from 
Iowa's cities, towns, villages and farms. 
It is a "must" for every advertising, sales 
or marketing man who is interested in 
radio in general, and the Iowa market in 
particular. 



HH/or Iowa PLUS # 

Des Moines . . . 50,000 Watts 

Col. B. J. Palmer, President 
P. A. Loyet, Resident Manager 



FREE & I'ETERS, INC 
National Representativea 
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700,000,000 
POUNDS 

ain't Hay . . . 

not at 50c or more 
per pound! 

MR. TIME BUYER! 

In our Front Yard, 
Back yard and both 
Side yards are 
hundreds and 
hundreds of prosperous 
Farmers who are now 
selling 

TOBACCO 

that already has put 
more than 

$300,000,000. 

in their pockets — and 
still more tobacco 
to sell! 



TAP THE WORLD'S 
LARGEST TOBACCO 
PRODUCING AREA 
WITH THE TOBACCO 
FARMER'S STATION . . . 

5,000 Watt — CBS Affiliated 



WGTM 



IN THE WORLD'S LARGEST 
TOBACCO MARKET 
. . . W.LSON, N. C. 

Write, Phone or Wire 

ALLEN WANNAMAKER, Gen. Mgr. 

for availabilities, or 

WEED & COMPANY 

NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 




Frntth H. Sutt3tlon 

Vice president, advertising and sales promotion 
Robert Hall Clothes, Inc., New York 



Frank Sawdoii. vice president in charge of advertising and sales 
promotion, makes sure there are no adverlising iioies in Robert Hall 
Ciotiies. W herever the chain sells, he runs saluralio:; campaigns. 

Sawdon directs the adverlising for the growing company's 95 
stores throughout the country : Roherl Hall has adiled seven stores 
in ihe last two months, hojies to have 100 hy spring of 1951. 

Radio and newsjjajjer share ahout evenly in the ad budget. About 
4'; ( (over $1,500,000 last year I of the total dollar ^ales goes to radio. 
That actually makes Robert Hall the biggest sponsor on radio in the 
clolhing industry. Income last year approached $75,000,000. 

"Fiobert Hall has a definite sales story that can be told on radio," 
says Sawdon. explaining the reason for the company s large use of 
the medium. He speaks fast and to the point. "Low overhead with 
volume selling have played a big part in Robert Hall's expansion, 
and radio has enabled us to reach the most people at the lowest cost." 

\M'hen the company opens a new store. Sawdon hits the commu- 
nity wilh a saturation campaign on local slati(jns. continues it for 
about a monlh, then levels off. "'Leveling-oll'* to .Sawdon means an 
average of 15 commercials a day, seven davs a week — countrywide, 
over 170 stations in 67 markets, usually 52 weeks a year. 

The company uses singing commercials extensively, has had more 
than 100 original theme songs and musical jingles written, in addi- 
tion to announcements. Robert Hall sponsors five, 10. 15-mimite pro- 
grams, particularly newscasts and disk jockey shows- -all daytime. 

Sawdon recently jumped into TV. currently uses it in 15 markets. 
Film connnercials have the same theme as the radio announcements. 
It's expected that TV will soon get a larger slice of the ad budget. 

Sawdon is also president of the Sawdon Advertising Agency. He 
joined Robert Hall (owned by United I\lerchants and Manufactur- 
ers) when the C(nnpany was launched some 10 years ago. After at- 
tending Missouri Military y\cademy and the University of Missouri, 
he went to work for Foreman Clark, Chicago, in its window disjilay 
department, ended up in advertising. I^aler he became advertising 
manager for the Joseph Hilton Stores in Xew ^ ork, then spent two 
years wilh the Riow Company in \ew York as an account executive. 

Sawdon, who's accustomed to plugging holes in advertising cover- 
age, finds golf course holes often enough for a game in the high 70's. 
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SPONSOR: 

National Advertisers 
now sell their products in 
DETROIT over WJ6K 



American Medical Association 
Baker's Chocolate 
Ace Vacuum 
Birds-eye 
Armour (Perk) 

Hazel Bishop Lipstick 
Bauer & Black 
Camels 

Comet Rice 
Bayer's Aspirin 

Car Plate (Johnson's) 
B. C. Remedy 
Bromo Seltzer 
Hadacol 
Ipana 

Carter's Pills 
Dr. Caldwell 
Colgate Vel 
Colgate Veto 
Upton's 
P & G Duz 



General Electric (Lamp Division) 
M.G.M. 
Doan's Pills 

Colgate Dental 
P & G Ivory Snow 

Ralston Rice Chex 
Tenderleaf Tea 
Lucky Strike 
Motorola TV 
Philip Morris 

Dodge Truck Division 
Purity Grennan 
Purity Taystee 
Royal Desserts 
Olson Rugs 

Betty Zone Corn Products 
Rem & Rel 
Spiegel, Inc. 
Stanback 
Sulpha 8 

Chevrolet Motors 



YOU'RE IN GOOD COMPANY ON WJBK 




WJBK 



-AM 

-FM 

-TV 



DETROIT 



NATIONAL SALES HEADQUARTERS: 488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, ELDORADO S-24 

Represented Nationally by THE KATZ AGENCY, INC. 

6 NOVEMBER 1950 



For response 
in the rich 
Central Arkansas 
market buy 

KVLC 



J%etv ttci^eh»pmtnUs on SPOI^SOR stories 



1050 KC 



1000 watts 



Arkansas' foremost 
independent station, 

KVLC out-pulls 
any other station 
in Central Arkansas 

Response like this 
means buyers! 

Buyers mean 
more sales for 
your products 

Ask any Radio 
Representatives, Inc. 
man about the rich 
Central Arkansas market. 
Cash in on the response 
that comes when you 
advertise over 





SEE: 

ISSUE; 

SUBJECT: 



"Mr. Spontor" 

23 October 1950, p. 16 

Arthur Murray 



Who fired who? 

That's the big question in the Dorland-Arthur Murray contro- 
versy. 

Last issue (23 October) SPONSOR profiled Arthur Murray. A feu- 
days later the battle between Borland and Murray broke out. 

Borland, Inc., in New York, since 15 October advertising agency 
for The Arthur Murray Shoiv (BuMont), released copies of a sting- 
ing letter it had sent to Murray 25 October. What the letter boiled 
down to: we (]uit and it's your fault. But, Murray told SPONSOR, 
prior to the reception of the agency's letter, he had sent Borland a 



letter cancelling the account. 



National Representatives 
RADIO REPRESENTATIVES INC. 



Here are excerpts from the letter Borland's president, Atherton 
Pettingell, wrote to Arthur Murray: 

"It was found that although you were considered to be a valuable 
and good account for the agency, the overburdening interference 
) ou imposed upon all personnel associated with The Arthur Murray 
Shoiv made the presentation of a professional television show an im- 
j)Ossibility. This fact is borne out by the heated resignations of the 
script writer, the director and the video director of the program; it 
is further borne out by the overwhelming unanimity of the critical 
press and in the face of this, your complete refusal to permit pro- 
fessional improvements to be made in the program by the craftsmen 
hired for the purpose of giving } on a finished and professional piece 
of entertainment. 

"We feel that your rejection of the good program-building advice 
offennl and your insistence upon following your own bent in these 
matters is directly responsible for the poor quality programs you've 
had; this can only operate to the ultimate discredit of this agency. 

"Therefore, W(» make this resignation known to you, to be effective 
four weeks from the above date." 

According to Murray, the messenger did not arrive with this let- 
ter from Borland until late in the day on the 26th. He sent the fol- 
lowing letter to Borland on the 25th: 

"The undersigned ele<"ts to and does hereby cancel and terminate 
the agreement which it entered into with you on 14 September 1050 
appointing you as the advertising agency for our television program 
on the BuMont Television Network. 

"Ibis termination and cancellation shall be effective four weeks 
from the day hereof as provided in said agreement." 

Murray told SPONSOR, "WTien you cancel an agency, you usually 
have good cause." He took on the agency to save money. He said 
he found instead that his talent and production costs increased enor- 
mously. 

During the summer test runs on TV, these costs had been about 
$5,000 a show; and business had jumped 200%-300%. Murray 
pointed out that the talent and production costs of the two shows 
handled by Borland ran between $15,000 and $20,000, with very 
little increase in business. "If we had rt='tnrns," said Murray, "we 
wouldn't ha\ e minded paying more."' 

Murray also slated that the script writer and director were both 
released by Borland, and neither resigned. He said that the video 
dire<;tor did resign the da\ the New York Times printed criticisms 
of the show's camera shots and lighting. 

"The only reason we tell our side is that I don't want people to 
think Kntlirauff and Ryan (who now have the TV account) take on 
accounts a smaller agency doesn't want," said Murray. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 







^ North Carolina Rates More Firsts 

1 In Sales Management Survey Than 

J Any Other Southern State. 

^ More North Carolinians Listen To 

M WPTF Than To Any Other Station. 



and NORTH CAROLINAS 




50,000 « Ts 680 Kc NBC RALEIGH, N. C 

FREE & PETERS, INC. NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
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BROWN & WILLIAMSON FOR YEARS SPARKED THEIR NETWORK RADIO SHOWS WITH NAME CELEBRITIES LIKE RED SKELTON 




Tlie easy-to-follow air sfratejjy of a cigarette maker wlia^ knows liow to soil 

sored by learling companies would 
take more space than is available; the 
industry uses a formidable array of 
broadcast advertising. Here, in order 
of 1949 sales, is how the) stand on 
network j)rograins: 

K. J. l\e\ nobis Tobacco Company 
( Camels, Ca\ alier) fi\'e radio shows, 
three on TV; American Tobacco Com- 
pany (Lucky Strike, Herbert Tarey- 
ton) two radio, three TV; Liggett & 
Myers Toijacco Company (Chester- 




^W;^^! "See for yourself the only 
%tteysc 5 real, important difference 
between leading brands of cigarettes 
— the coupon on the back of the Ra- 
leigh pack." 

So runs Brown & Williamson's sales 
pitch for one of their two leading en- 
trants in the highly competitive tobac- 
co market. It s a business in which 
73T> of last year's 385 billion cigar- 
ettes bore the names of only three 
brands. B&\^"s Kaleighs and some 16 
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other brands made u]) the balance. 

If there are so few "real, impor- 
tant differences between leading brands 
of cigarettes, ■ why have three of them 
consistently topped the list? A glance 
at tobacco advertising budgets tells the 
story. It's a stor) of razor-sharp think- 
ing, of blue-chip decisions reached in 
conference with advertising agencies 
ra'.her than any startling developments 
in the cigarette-making art. 

Merely listing the programs s|)on- 



Since lUSO's Brown iV- IVi'IIici iii.voii has been heavy network .vjit'iirft»r iclf/i tiniiic stars ranging 




1937-38 Verbal description of world-famed Kentuci(y Derby went out over NBC network 1938-42 "Plantation Party" was on for Bugler tobaccc 



field, Fatitita) four radio, two TV; 
Philip Morris & Compativ. Ltd. ( Phil- 
ip Morris, Marlboro) four radio, two 
TV; P. Lorillard Coinpany (Old Gold, 
Embassy) throe radio, three TV. 
That's a total of no less than 18 radio 
and 13 television network shows for 
only five conipauios, in addition to 
traditionally hea\y newspaper and 
magazine schedules. 

In such a business climate it's re- 
markable when one brand, Kools, in- 
creases sales by 3C{ ; another, Ra- 
leigh, more than doubles sales; and a 
third. Viceroy, quadruples its output 
thiese past two years. Espe<nally when 
all three are manufactured by one com- 
pany — Brown iS: Williamson Tobacco 
Corporation, Louisville. (Figures 
above from B & W.) 

This is the story of Brown & Wil- 
liamson, number five among the big 
10 tobacco companies, number one in 
the .sales increase d?j)artment. Its sub- 



title might well read: the case history 
of a long and profitable partnership 
between an advertiser and its principal 
media — radio and TV. 

The partnership began 28 March 
1930 when the Raleigh Review first 
took the air over part of the NBC net- 
work. Six months con\ inced Brown & 
Williamson's brass that here was a way 
of advertising that really sold mer- 
chandise. They're more convinced than 
ever 20 years later. Recently William 
S. Cutchins, vice presitlent and adver- 
tising director of Brown & Williamson, 
told an NBC closed circuit exactly how 
enthusiastic the compatty was about ra- 
dio. Said Cutchins, in part: 

"It doesn't take a Professor Lin- 
stein or a comptometer operator to fig- 
ure out that AM radio is still the best 
buy in the advertising media field! In 
my part of the country, when a guy 
goes off the deep end with a statement 
such as that, scjuiebody usually jumps 



SMOKE 



KQDLSl 





Basic effort for Kools is spot radio and TV, Above, film commercial featuring VVillie in Mexico 



up and sa)s. 'Put your money where 
your mteuth is.' Friends, that is just 
what we at Brown & Williamson are 
doing. Every dollar — with one or two 
minor exce[)tions — of our 1950-51 ad- 
vertising budget for Raleigh cigarettes 
is going to be s(>ent with you, in A^I 
radio." 

Cutchin's enthusiasm for broadcast 
advertising is shared by others of the 
Brown & Williamson executive group. 
The cigarette company's president, T. 
V. Hartnell, was one of the first busi- 
ness exe<nitives to see the enormous 
possibilities of radio advertising. 
While still a vice president, he had an 
active hand in shaping B & W's radio 
policies, is credited with discovering 
Red Skelton for radio. Small wonder 
then that Brown & Williamson appro- 
priates a hefty .$3,500,000 yearly for 
broadcast advertising. 

Here's a look at the B&W broadcast 
advertising record. 

Soon afler the tobacco company's 
initial 1930 plunge into radio, it raised 
its sights. The and)itious Jack Pearl 
Show (Baron Munchausett) replaced 
Raleigh Review in N(n ember 1930, ran 
<'ontinuously every Monday night un- 
til June 1937. Brown & W^illiamson s 
two leading brands, Raleighs and 
Kools, jointly sponsored the show over 
N'RC's Blue Network. No other pro- 
grams have been bankrolled by the 
company f(jr such a long, unbroken 
period, however. Between 1937 and 
the jiresent time, all of the following 
shows have been sponsored for \ arying 
periods: Tommy Dorsey; Paul Sulli- 
van, The Plantation Party, Uncle Wal- 
ter's Dog House, Wings df Destiny. 
Ilildegarde, Red Skelton, Sigmund 
Romberg. 
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frant Red Skclton to Siginnntl Rombertf tttut HUilegarde 




1940-42 "Wings of Destiny" show handed this winner new Piper Cub plane, carton of Wings 1943-46 Hiidegarde, Romberg starred in B&W shows 



The most recent phase of Brown & 
Williamson's advertising operation got 
underway in 1946. Previous to that 
time the Russel M. Seeds Company 
handled broadcast media for all the 
company's products, while B.B.D.&O. 
serviced all printed media advertising. 
In 1946 Ted Bates & Company joined 
the Brown & Williamson agency set-up 
and was given the Raleigh cigarette 
printed medium account. 

The tobacco company again re- 
shufflad its brand assignments when 
B.B.D.&O. announced its acceptance 
of the Lucky Strike account from the 
American Tobacco Company. Ted 
Bates & Company was given Kools and 
Viceroy cigarettes; Russell M. Seeds 
got all advertising for Raleigh, Wings, 
Avalon, Sir Walter Raleigh smoking 
tobacco, and Tube Rose snuff. 

Brown & Williamson's choice of the 
two agencies illustrates the separate 
strategies presently being pursued with 
their two major brands, Raleighs and 
Kools. Together, they share 75% of 
the Company's ad budget, with Kools 
ge'ting the larger share. Ted Bates 
and Company was chosen to handle 
Kools (which leaned heavily towaid 
spot campaigns) because of its out- 
standing success in spot radio. Russel 
M. Seeds Company, specialists in net- 
work programs for Brown & William- 
son, were favored because they pre- 
viously produced People Are Funny 
an ideal vehicle for the rejuvenated 
Raleigh premium promotion. The basic 
advertising philosophies, except for 
dual use of the air, were poles apart. 

Ted Bates was a logical choice for 
radio-minded B&W. 

The agency had used radio heavily 



t^ince its formation in 1940. Today, 
almost half of the agency's $25,000,000 
billing is in radio. And it is hardly a 
coincidence that Kools broadcast bud- 
get of $2,000,000 a year is super- 
vised by account executive Thomas F. 
Harrington, a vice president with many 
) ears of radio know-how. 

Kools already had a staunch helper 
in its selling efforts before moving to 
Ted Bates. Willie the Penguin was the 
name. And what an ally he turned 
out to be. 

There had been a penguin in Kool 
advertising since early magazine ads 
in 1933, but not until four years ago 
did he acquire a name and a personal- 
ity. Ted Bates and client called on 
spot radio to put over the cigarette's 
coolness quality (its tobacco is men- 
tholated) with an assist from Willie, 
the engaging Kool penguin. 

A spot campaign was also dictated 



by the fact that up until recent years 
Kool sales had shown a sharp seasonal 
variation, with peaks during the fall, 
winter and early spring months when 
colds most fretjuently plague people 
and a dip during the summer. But 
B&W found the impact of spot radio 
such that the sunnner months began 
to produce a sales volume almost 
comparable to the fall and winter sea- 
sons. This has caused the company 
to even up its spot franchises over the 
full 12 months of the year, rather than 
the former schedule-cutting in sum- 
mer. 

Listeners to some 285 AM stations 
are continuously persuaded to buy 
Kools by a flood of short chain bre^aks 
and parti<"ipations. Most of these mu- 
sical announcements go like this: 

If your throat feels rough and hot 

{Please turn to page 53) 




William S. Ciilchiiis, Brown & 
Vi'^illiam>on"s vice presitlont in 
r h a r f{ <• of advertising, has 
toiielic«l nil the hases in his rise 
with the coiiipaiiy. Starling: as a 
salc^nlan wht'ii B & W first 
opened for hnsiiios, Ciitchins 
heeanie hy turns division, zone 
and as»i>tant general sales man- 
ager, then director of advertis- 
ing. A firm hclicver in educa- 
tion, he went through VMI, 
Princeton, and the University of 
Nanking; recently sent the eld- 
e*t of iliree daughters to Smith 
College. His stay in China ac- 
counts for an interest in orien- 
tal hi>tory. Another hohhy: golf. 
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What advertisers 




told SPOiVSOIl 

"The simple fact of the matter 
is that ill the hnuliiig market* 
we're not pettiii*;; onr iiioiiey's 
Morth oil AM." 



^'WV iini!*t immey to «n» 

into T^^ It's; now or never 
\vith avaihihilities so ti<!ht in 
TV. Part of the money nin.*t 
come frtmi network radio in 
tlie form of redneeil rates — or 
we must get ont of nighttime 
radio." 



"INetwork arjinnieiits against a 
I'ate re«lneti<ni are so iiiiieh 
spinach. We <h>ii*t eare how 
cheap they w<M'<^ three years 
ago. Vi hat are they delivering 
to<hi) in cost [>er tlionsand.*' 



"1*11 ha\<' to admit some S[)<ni- 
sors are stanij)eding into TV 
foolishly. A reaction will set 
in 1 am snre." 

''I don't think the networks 
have ever gotten down to a 
postwar hasis. Too many pro- 
grams are jnst hizy. carhon 
copies. i\ow that they have a 
fight for hiisines.'t, sponsors 
will henefit." 




Many sponsors feol Ihis wcy, but rate cjt, flmo )o qei o/orTV h/storio, migli) wiirn 7!;o jfriosp.Sofo 



Wj sponsors are cold to 

mWm network radio 



i\eed f«r TV iiuiney, drop in l>ij»-t*ity listoiiiiijj; are strcni^' factors. 

!^|ioiisors areii*t ready t4» bury p. in. pr«j»raniinj»— "if rates are ri^'lit 



''Nighttime network radio is 
by no means extinct. It's still 
:;heap and a better buy tban 
?ver outside TV areas. Wliy 
not adopt a new poHcy on ba- 
sic networks? Tbey eoidd in- 
dude non-TV markets only.'"' 

"The networks would do well 
'o stop trying to sell us the 
idea that we're getting enough 
:or our money and start prov- 
ing it. EfFective network mer- 
chandising, bright new pro- 
p'ani ideas are the best sales 
points I can think of." 

■'1 think a rate reduction will 
ouie by this spring; next fall 
jt the latest. The laws of sup- 
ply and demand are bound to 
take effect by then if not 
sooner." 

■'I would want to keep a net- 
work show three years if I 
bought now. But look what 
rV^ could do to listening in 
hree vears." 



''Why shouhl all of evening 
^inie be rated the same when 
onie periods are better than 
jthers? At peak TV hours, ra- 
lio is most affected; at supper 
inie and 11 p.m. radio holds 
if best." 



There is a bu) er's gtrike 
on among national adver- 
tisers who are ordinarily 
the top purchasers of evening network 
time. 

It is not all organized movement. 

It is not a hoxcott. 

Rather, the buyer's strike reflects a 
mood which has been buih up by 
many factors — -some of them economic, 
others psychological. 

But. like the housewives who stop- 
ped bu\ ing steak in 1946 because the 
jjrice was high and there were loo 
many other drains on llie household 
budget, there is a chance many na- 
tional advertisers will reenter the mar- 
ket — once the mood has passed. 

Already, both CBS and NBC have 




taken important steps designed to 
break the mood and set their cash 
registers jingling again. Only a few 
days ago, CBS announced a merchan- 
dising scheme which will give its ad- 
vertisers more for their money in the 
form of a point-of-sale boost. (See 
editorial, page 72.) NHC has gone 
even farther with plans for relativeh 
low-cost rotating sponsorship and 
taped TV sound-track programing for 
radio. I See Mr. Sjjonsor Asks, page 
38. for discussion of this.) Mutual and 
ABC have "more - for - your- monc\ " 
plans of their own. 

In eflect, the first reductions in net- 
work rates ha\e already come. 

It doesn't take a cr> still ball to pre- 
dict tliat l»elore many inoiiths lia\c 
passed there will be other "pluses," 
(and perhaps actual dollars-and-cenis 
rate cuts) for night network lime. 

Meanwhile, main interrelated fac- 
tors have caused the present reluc- 
tance to buy. The factors include: 

1. The inroads of television in the 
big cities, reducing metropolitan area 
radio audiences. 

2. Tlip monetar)' demands made on 
the advertising budget by television, 
forcing cuts somewhere — frequenth' 
in nighttime network expenditures. 

3. The sense of uncertainty aliout 
the future of nighttime radio. Adver- 
tisers have seen television grow so fast, 
they are concerned about its effect on 
listening in the next two years. 

4. Anticipation of deals and con- 
cessions from the networks. 

5. Excess profits taxation is on the 
horizon. "^1 here is therefore an incen- 
tive to hold off on spending ad dollars 
now (affecting all media) and put 
them in profit instead. 

6. Growing popularit) of spot radio. 

7. High talent costs. 

8. The feeling that much of present 
network radio programing lacks spar- 
kle and originality. 

Tliats the consensus of opinion 
among a group of top national ad- 
vertisers interviewed by SPONSOli re- 
cently. No one advertiser cited all of 
the key points listed here. At least 
four of the eight, liowe\'er, were im- 
portant to each of the advertisers in 
spoxsoh's informal survev grou|i, 
which included ad managers of food, 
sofldrink, industrial, service, loliacco, 
drug firms. 

Television's impact on advertiser 
thinking about network radio is not 
easy to analyse in terms of clean-cut 



facts about listening decreases in TV 
markets. Few advertisers are making 
their decisions on the basis of de- 
clines in listening alone. If there was 
only that to re<-kon with, many na- 
tional advertisers now in TV with ex- 
pensive shows would not be in tele- 
vision. Most of them believe that in 
terms of dollar returns right noiv, 
TV is not as good a buy as network 
radio. 

But the biggest radio/T\' considera- 
tion for national advertisers this vear 
has been the scarcity of top I V avail- 
abilities. The feeling is now or never. 
Even this factor i? not necessarily the 
deterininino^ one. Said the advertising 
manager of a large soft-goods firm: 

"I can't pick out anv one single 
reason for dropping our nighttime 
radio show to go into television and 
davtime radio. First of all, our radio 
ratings were down, probably because 
of television. Second of all. we 
thought it might be a good iflea to get 
hold of a favorable time period on 
television. But despite these cirrum- 
stances, we might have staved on 
nighttime radio if tliere'd been a rate 
decrease. . . . We're verv glad now 
that we did get into television because 
of the way the best availabilities have 
been sna|)ped up since. 

Another important force sweeping 
advertisers into television is psycho- 
logical. "'Television is all around you 
in New York or Chicago or any other 
big TV market," said an adv^ertising 
executive in a top industrial company. 
"You don't listen to the radio in the 
evening yourself anymore so naturally, 
you get to thinking that radio is a 
dead duck. As an advertising man, 
I know enough to discount some of 
that personal feeling. But what about 
the top brass? If 1 go to them with 
a suggestion for network radio, I know 
there are going to be some raised eye- 
brows. They all probably feel radio 
is a thing of the past. . . . Call it nega- 
tive pressure." 

Whatever the reasons for going into 
television, once the decision to go in 
has been made, nighttime radio is the 
chief budgetary victim. Advertisers 
feel that nighttime radio is "still a 
20od buv . but when it comes down 
lo a matter of finding the dollars llieir 
logic is this: "WV are not getting the 
listening we once got on nighttime 
radio. We are paying the same rates. 
Therefore it s nighttime radio we must 
{Please turn lo page 63) 
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Banks on the air 

Over 2.001) hanks iiso radio/TV loelay. In 1937, 
fijS'uro was 1 10. Many use liaril "salos" pheli 



The a\prage man ha> al- 
ways heen a little shy of 
ban.v.-'. ilie coldness of the Greco- 
lloinan fronts, the aseptic marble in- 
teriors, and the little nanieplates on 
the desks saying. "Vice I'resident. Vi<e 
President. Vice President," in hnshed 
institu'.ional tones have awed him. 

Bankers are aware of this diffidence, 
and the need for a means of warm, 
personal communication with custo- 
mers and potential customers. They 
are also aware that too nmch of pres- 
ent bank advertising is "inhuman," 
and "too stifT and formal." with "too 
much emj)hasis on figures and not 
enough on human beings."' (Quoted 
comments are by liankers themselves, i 
Radio and television advertising is 
heljjing to break down the barrier be- 
tween the public and banks. Sound 
and image have jienetrated into the 
home, bringing with the [)rogram the 
friendly message of tlie sponsoring 
banks. 

That banks are increasingly aware 
of the j)enctration of radio and tele- 
vision advertising is attested by Ameri- 
<an Bankers Association figures. In 



ly.'ST. according to the association, 
onl) 146 banks were using radio as an 
advertising medium. Today, over 
2.000 banks are using radio and/or 
TV. (In 1937, individual savings in 
banks totaled about $25,000,000,000.- 
By this year, savings had increased to 
over $58,000,000,000.) 

The objecti\'es of bank advertising 
are frequently of the fuzzy, "institu- 
tional" variety. Many a bank news- 
paper ad is no more stimulating than 
a layout for waterproofing mauso- 
leums. But, particularly in their 
broadcast advertising, banks are learn- 
ing to unbend. 

Actually, banks have as much to 
gain through forceful selling as any 
other type of firm offering a service. 
There are as yet millions of Americans 
who save their money in a shoe: there 
is an untapped market of people who 
do not as yet have checking accounts; 
there is the competition of loan com- 
j'anies to be offset by vigorous bank 
promotion. 

This story of what ba,nkcrs are 
doing on the air, therefore, is not one 
dealing with a series of highly special- 



ized cases. It's a radio/TV sales story, 
with morals to point for any salesman 
of personal services. 

Banks use every conceivable type of 
programing — -from news to sports to 
Hopalong Cassidy. But American 
Bankers Association figures indicate 
that news is the favorite, with nni?ic 
second : drama, sports, public service 
and other programs are last, account- 
ing for about I i9( of the total. An- 
nouncement campaigns are more com- 
mon than any ty})e of program spon- 
sorshij) other than news. 

The paragra[)lis below contain brief 
accounts of what banks from here, 
there and everywhere are doing on the 
air. First in order are the case his- 
tories of radio advertisers; sampling 
of banks v'l 'I V follows. 

^ 5p 5p 

A fervent believer in radio news 
programs and spots is the National 
Shawmut Bank of Boston, bellwether 
among banks in the broadcast adver- 
tising field. Blanketing greater Bos- 
ton, the Shawnmt. with its 29 branch- 
es, sponsors six five-minute newscasts, 
three Saturday and three Sunday on 
WHDH. Tuesday. Thursday, and 
Saturday on WKEI, it sponsors Charles 
Ashley, Boston's topflight news com- 
mentator at 7:40-7:55 a.m.. and it has 
a standing order for the other three 
Ashley newscasts at the same time on 
Monday, Wednesday, Friday — now- 
sponsored by a candy company. 

Three times a week Shawmut par- 
ticipates in Priscilla Fortesque's 
woman's show, and once a week in 
Caroline Cabot s Listen Ladies. It cov- 
ers the day from 7:30 a.m. to 11:00 
p.m. with chain breaks, station breaks, 
announcements on WNAC. WMEX. 
WCOP. WEEI, WHDH, and WBZ. 
i Please turn to pa^e 44) 



Shawmut is rtulio TV sitnidoui riiiioiif/ htnihs 





FILM COMMERCIAL: Indian is trademark SHAWMUT NATIONAL sponsors "Louise Morgan Show." 5-a-weelt news on WBZ-TV. Boston 
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Listeners' Choice . . , 
THE HOUR DF MELDUY 



Familiar mcJutiic^s of jcars gone b)' , , . tunc^ in- 
cluded in your jll tiiiic f^ivoritc^ , , iIu'm: ak 
the lhinj;s thM luvc nudt- " The Hour of 
Metody" one of N<)nlKrn CaliforniaN 
moit popular nighttime programs. To- 
night, and V vf n' night at ') :W 
P.M.. tunc to KSFO. 'yM on your 
dial, when Morrts Plan of Cah- 
fornia pCL-bcots "The Hour of 
Melody," 





I. nil flirt 'UI 




OVERSEAS REPORT 



Bttttk prograntittff runs yatntit from ttetvs to intisiv to tr€ittserihvd cfrciiiin 



MUSIC: San Francisco Morris Plan uses KSFO "Hour of Melody." DRAMA: MGM "Theatre of the Air" is sponsored on WWJ by National In- 
dustrial Bank. OVERSEAS REPORT: Via tape, KMYR, Denver did sh-jw from Europe for Empire Savings. INTERVIEWS: Corn Exchange, 
Phila., has informal show, WPTZ. Interviewee is King of Hobo's. NEWS: Most popular program type. Union Dime is on WOR, New York 
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News shows on WTAG, Worcester, help Town Talk driver get friendly reception from grocers 

Bif boys, beware! 

Twenty-five years of radio keeps regional 
Worcester Baking' far ahead of national rivals 



©A swarm of baker) trucks 
loaded with bread and oth- 
er products of the big bak- 
ing hnns like Continental and Ward 
roll out of Fsoston and environs in the 
dark predawn hours. But not many 
roll into Woicester— 14 miles away. 

Oiriiand, you'd say the) were miss- 
ini; a big bet. I"\')r W'orcc^ster (]ounl\ 
is no slouch either with respect io 



population or buying power. But the 
giants of the baking industry (who 
rarely overlook e\en a hamlet in their 
quest for more sales) have learned that 
It's tough to make a buck in the Town 
Talk Bread belt. 

This is somewhat of an oddity, for 
the independents of the baking indus- 
try, which include W orcester Baking 
Company (makers of Town Talk prod- 




^ 1 



- 1 



(>«-iiinl Iliirry Bronn is "61 j«':irs 
.'iotiiis.'' KW'«I<"»I sah's <l«'>tiny of 

\V«>r«-«'sl<'r Baking for y«':irs. lie 

leaelics. h'«Miir<'s .intl uriles. lloltltics: 
llaiulhall, and "iiicetiii<; aiitl l>ein^ nilli 
people. lie i-» shown in picture with 
'IV«I Iliil, \N"rA(». Vi'oreo^ler; executive 
\.p. Brown is at lelt. 



ucts) don't generally scare the big 
boys away. As a rule, an independent 
that captures 10% of the sales in its 
market is doing well. A famous inde- 
pendent in Philadelphia has 12%. 
Worcester Baking sells about 40*^ of 
its market. 

The uniqueness of this situation 
caused SPONSOR to look up Harry N. 
Brown, long-time sales and advertising 
manager of Worcester Baking. We'd 
heard that radio had contributed to 
Town Talk's leadership, but we want- 
ed to know more. 

"Radio's the big answer," said the 
genial Mr. Brown. "I don't know how 
you feel about it. but radio's my love. 
Once it was newspapers; now radio is 
No. 1." 

We assured him that being a radio 
publication he'd get no argument from 
us. 

We also discovered that . . . 

1. Worcester Baking Company 
doesn't believe in the summer hiatus. 
Mr. Brown lias advertised on the air 
without a break for about 25 years. 

2. WTAG. the key station of the 
three he uses, has carried his business 
since the beginning. 

3. After experimenting with various 
programs for about 10 years he settled 
on daily^ newscasts. He's been s])oii- 
soring them for the past 14 years. 

4. Worcester Baking routemen are 
so radio-conscious that they keep plug- 
ging the program to their eustomeis 
(and everybody else). 

5. Not long ago Nissen Baking, No. 
3 in the Worcester market, decided 
that you could do worse than learn 
from the master. So they, too, bought 
an early e\ ening newscast o\ er WTAG 
which beams out daily. 

6. In Fitchbiirg. Mass.. a smaller di- 
vision of Worcester Baking (with its 
own plant and separate advertising set- 
up) are following Brown's techniques, 
almost verbatim, over the local WEIM. 
They've been doing this with marked 
success since the station went on the 
air about four vears ago. 

Town Talk's ace competitor is Gen- 
eral Baking Company, whose Bond 
bread and other jiroducts account for 
about 30*^^ of Worcester County sales. 
Nissen is third with some 15%, M-liile 
Hathaway gets about 5%. Adding 
Town Talk's 40%, the four hit around 
90%. A number of smaller firm* make 
up the remaining 10%. It's signifi- 
cant that all four of the leaders have 
plants in Worcester. 

{Please turn to page 61) 
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Ill six u'ook.s this siBiiiiiic^r. Carfor Advertising 
railio/TV cliroi'tor iiilorviowe<l 1,217 €liiea$>'<»nii.s, 
s;'ot valiialilo s|>oii<^»r icieiitifieatioii data 



• Ilou thin van Godfrey 
spread him self? Can he do 
a job for several television 
sponsors at once? 

t Are product slogans getting across 
on television? IV hat proportion of 
vieuers associate the right product 
with the right slogan? 
• Do the most popular Tf^ programs 
score highest in sponsor identification? 

Last spring agciicyman Herbert Trtie 
asked himself tJiese (juestions as lie 
started out to begin a TV research 
})rojp<'t for his master's degree al 
Northwestern University. By this fall, 
he had some of the answers: 412 re- 
plies from set owners to a carefully 
prepared, pre-tested questionnaire. 

The replies came from a statistically 
faithful cross-section of Chicago fam- 
ilies in all economic, age, social, occu- 
pational, and geographic groups. To- 



gether, the) constitute a valuahle in- 
dex to the advertising impact of dozens 
of top network television shows — ^and 
the first TV survey of this type and 
scope ever to be completed. True, who 
is radio and television director of the 
Carter Advertising Agenc) in Kansas 
City interviewed 1.217 pcoj)le in Chi- 
cago to get his random sample of 412 
set owners. 

Because of its standout interest to 
all advertisers concerned with TV, 
si'ONSOR has (in addition to the sum- 
mary presented heie) re])roduced Her- 
bert True's detailed study in its en- 
tirety, tables, techniques, and all . . . 
and offers copies to its subscribers free 
of charge (limit, one per subscriber). 
Some of the survey highlights: 
1. l^est remembered television ad- 
vertising in terms of sponsor identifi- 
cation and slogan recognition was bv 



Mohawk Carpets on the relatively low- 
cost Roberta Quinlan show, NBC-TV. 
(See SPONSOR article. 11 September 
19.50.) 

2. '"There is tremendous waste, con- 
fusion in current product slogans. For 
example. 'Test drive the new 19.50 
Ford!' is known by onlv of the 
television audience and 2o'/c com- 
plete the slogan with the name of com- 
peting motor cars." 

3. ". . . more (Chicago TV viewers 
see (Godfrey and see him regularly than 
any other talent: uG% of men view 
him regularlv; Ho'r women; l?>'7r 
children." (Figures are percent of 
sanij)le total.) 

4. "Ed Sullivan, fourth most popu- 
lar talent, two-thirds sponsor identifi- 
cation with Mercury; Kay Kyser. tenth 
most popular, has less than one-half 
sponsor identification with Ford." 

True conducted bis research under 
the supervision of Dr. Charles L. Al- 
len, assistant dean and director of re- 
search of the Medrll School of Journal- 
ism, Northwestern University. The 
(juestionnaire for his survey was "ex- 
amined and improved" by research- 
wise industry figures: Gordon Buck, 
Foote. Cone & Belding; Hal Smith, 



Charts shoiv lioir well vleicers aasocinte prmhiets with t€tleiit ciiid .vlofyci iix itstftl on television 



Most popular talent as measured by viewing habits of 
television audience 

Percentage of TV viewers, men women, and cliildrett, who can recall 
(in 15 seconds) the product or products that each talent advertises. 
EX.AMIM.E: 9fi% of all people interviewed watch Godfrey on tele- 
vision: 87% watch him regularly; 79% of all Go<lfrey's viewers know 
he advertises over television for Chesterfield, 45% of all Godfrey's 
viewers know he advertises over television for Lipton Tea. 



Talent 



% of % Who Ptrctiitagc of talents' viewers who correctly 
Viewers View identify talent with product he advertises 
Regularly 



Arthur Godfrey 96% 87% 
Nfllton Berle 91% 66% 

Bert Parks 81% 57% 



Ed SuHivan 79%. 64% 

Fred Waring 69% 45% 

Dave Garroway 68% 47% 

Bill tjwrencc 67% 62% 

Kukla. Fran. OIlie 67% 50% 

Jim Nforan 66% 58% 

Kay Kyser 66% 43% 

Ted Mack 65% 52% 

Hopalong Cassidy 66% 50% 

Paul Whiteman 65% 43% 

Molly Goldberg 60% 47% 

John C. S«av/r 59% 50% 

J'crry Como 59% 58% 

Clint Youle 58% 47% 



Chesterfield 

Texaco 

Old Gold 

Bristol Myers 

Spcidel 

Mercury 

Gen. Electric 

Cong. Nairn 

Chesterfield 

Ford 

RCA 

Courtesy Motors 
J-ord 

Old Gold 

Butternut 

Goodyear 

Sanka 

Camels 

Chesterfield 

Ccrsota Flour 



79% 
58% 
35% 
32% 
01% 
67% 
»2% 
55% 
78% 
28% 
41% 
92% 
45% 
75% 
38% 
09% 
56% 
55% 
71% 
64% 



Lipton 

Admiral 
Benrus 



Sealtcst 



Meadow Gold 
Griffin Pol. 



45% 

30% 
11% 



38% 



29% 
15% 



Percentage of men, women and children 
who know TV advertising slogans 

First figtne indicates the percentage of all people interviewed 
who coidd complete the respecii\e prodnct slogans. Second 
figure is percentage of total individuals interviewed who com- 
pleted the slogan but identified it with a competing product. 
Percentages below 7% not given. EXAMPLE: 70% of all 
men interviewed could complete Chesterfield slogan; 13% of 
all men inter\iewed were confused and thought it was a Camel 
or Old Gold or some other cigarette slogan. 



MEN 



p. 



WOMEN 



c 
o 



o 
u 




Chest. 


70% (1 3%) 


Biit.Nut 


67% 


hnt.Nut 


83% 


But.Nut 


67% 


Camels 


63% 


Chest. 


62% (15%) 


Camels 


64% ( 9%) 


Chest. 


65%(139{-' 


Olds 


63% 


Mohawk 


55';? 


Chest. 


62% (12%) 


Camels 


59% ( 7%i 


But.Nut 


56% 


Camels 


51% 


Molia« k 


62% 


Mohawk 


54 %( 4%j 


O.Gold 


52% (17%) 


Olds 


45% 


Ford 


52% (26%) 


Olds 


53% ( 6%l 


Mohawk 


48% 


Ford 


37% (30%) 


Olds 


49% ( 9%) 


F"ord 


43%(28%|i 
42%(19'X," 


P.Morris 


46%( 8%) 


O.Gold 


32% (21%) 


Seal test 


45% (12%) 


O.Gold 


lord 


43% (28%) 


Sealtcst 


32% 


Can.Dry 


4 3% (13%) 


P.Morris 


36% (12%^ 


RCA 


3I%(2I%) 


P. Morris 


30% (12%) 


O.Gold 


43% (19%) 


RCA 


32%(23'-4{ 


Texaco 


28% (10%) 


RCA 


29%(23%) 


Mercury 


39% 


Sealtest 


30% ( 9':i 


Mercu ry 


27% 


Can.Dry 


25% ( 9%) 


RCA 


36%(26%) 


Can.Dry 


29%.(l2-^i 


Can.Dry 


24% ( 8%) 


Mercury 


22% ( 8%) 


Texaco 


3K/r(l2%) 


Mercury 


28% ( 6<-jI^ 


Sealtcst 


I9%( 8%) 


Texaco 


18% (11%) 


P.Morris 


3I%(15%) 


Texaco 


25% (11% 


Es<i.B.I>. 


13%(ll%) 


Esq.B.P. 


18%.fl5%) 


E.s<i.B.P. 


27% (10%) 


Esq.B.P. 


19%(l2"i] 


Phiico 


I0%( 8%) 


Phiico 


8% 


Phiico 


26% 


Phiico 


I3%( 7'7c| 


G. E. 


4% 


G. E. 


1% 


HIgd'rc 


11% 


G. E. 


4%( 4'%\ 


Frdg'rc 


1% 


Frdg'rc 


0 


G. E. 


10% 


Frdg'rc 


3% ! 




Copies of HerlnTl Triie's full 
rf.scarrli report are available lo 
Miliseribers on reiiuest without 
eharge. True, sIiohu at left tab- 
ulating cpiestionnaire*;, did his 
research for M.A. at Norlhwest- 
ern University, lie is radio and 
television director of Carler Ad- 
vertising Agency in Kansas Cily. 



NBC Central Division; George Heine- 
mann and Arthur Jacobson, NBC-TV; 
Bill Fisher, Young & Kubicain; and 
Gerry Vernon, ABC-TV." 

The questionnaire itself is a good 
starting point for a description of 
True's research procedure. (And full 
description of the procedure is neces- 
sary to make the results crystal clear.) 
The questionnaire consisted of a list 
of names of top network tele\ ision per- 
sonalities (together wilh a sprinkling 
of Chicago TV-favarites) . 

Those True interviewed were asked 
if they saw a specific T\ personality 
on tele\'ision and if so whether view- 
ing of that star was regular or occa- 
sional, and then what company or 
products that personality advertised. 

A second question consisted of 17 
slogans used on T\ programs. \Wirds 
in the slogan identifying the sponsor 
or his product were missing and those 
interviewed were asked to fill them in. 
Among the slogans were: "Make the 

— 30-day test." "Carpets from 

the looms of . ' And " 

famous for quality . . . the world 
over. 

Other parts of the two-page ques- 
tionnaire covered sex, income, length 



of set ownership, and favorite show of 
the respondent, plus his occupation. 

Two pilot studies and a pre-test- 
ing period preceded drawing up of the 
final questionnaire, which had an easy- 
to-read, interest-stimulaling format. 
True did over 90% of the interview- 
ing personally hetueen L5 July and I 
September of this year. 

Says True: "On July 15th I began 
interviewing people at the following lo- 
cations in Chicago: 'L' s'ops, Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago Fair, down- 
town Chicago inside the Loop, in front 
of theatres, Marshall Field's. ... Al- 
ways a leisure moment was selected 
when the person to be interviewed was 
relaxing, waiting, killing time. ... A 



complete interview usnally took from 
three to eight minutes, and wi'.ti hvi 
one exception in 1,217- in'erviews. 
evervone was extrenieh cooperative. ' 

To get an unbia-^cd and representa- 
tive sample. True based his selection 
of respondents on the latest Li. S. Cen- 
sus occupational breakdown for Chi- 
cago. "In this wav, it was possible to 
check at regular intervals to see if you 
needed more Group C of sales and 
clerical emplo' ees in your sample . . . 
or Group F. or G etc. . . ." Respon- 
dents were given 15 seconds to name 
the sponsor or sponsors for each star 
listed. 

True's figures should provide en- 
(Please turn to page 59) 



Mohatvit rugs sl&yaii was hiiown hy over twice us muiiy people us suitl they snw firm's show 



Projected viewers' slogan knowledge compared with 
TV viewers who see product TV ihow 

EX^VMPLE: MoliawI< witli a 234 rating shows that over twice 
as mai*^' peopte I<now Mohawlv. stogan as say ttiey see TV 
show, despite the fact that TV is atmost onty advertising 
medium Mohavvt; uses at this time. Ford, on the other hantt, 
with the Kay Kyser show and radio, newspaper, and bitttjoards 
has onty % as many people Icnowing the stogan as view the 
Kay Kyser show, and atmost ia as many people as watch the 
Kyser show have confused the slogan with Chevrolet, BiiicI^, 
or some competitors. Colmnn three shows product talent 
and percentage of all viewers who watch that talent on TV. 
Colmnn four is percentage of specific talent's vieweis who can 
in 15 seconds recall product talent advertises. 



S'.ogan 



Talent & Percentage 



•■roduct 



Mohawk 

Philip Morris 

;ilie>terficld 

wamels 

t'.amels 

fliilternut 

fhestcrfield 

bid Gold 
brd 

)\d Gold 
^Canada Dry 
\CA 

Isqiiire Boot Polish 

iealtcst 

viercury 

i"exaco 

peneral Electric 
Frigidaire 



bating 


Confused 


of Viewership 




234 


18% 


Roberta Quintan 


23% 


109 


23% 


Al'an Funt 


19% 


109 


23% 


Perry Conio 


59% 


108 


13% 


John C. Swayze 


59% 


107 


12% 


Ed Wynn 


55% 


103 


0% 


Hopalong Cassidy 


65% 


67 


14% 


Arthur Godfrey 


96% 


66 


43% 


Kay Kyser 


66% 


65 


29% 


Ted Mack 


65% 


64 


42% 


Kuk!a, Fran, Ollie 


67% 


52 


23% 


Bert Parks 


81% 


50 


18% 


.Mary Hartline 


57% 


47 


34% 


Kuk!a, Fran, Ollie 


67% 


46 


31% 


Ar!ene Francis 


41% 


45 


14% 


Kuk'.a, Fran, Ollie 


67% 


35 


09% 


Ed Sullivan 


79% 


27 


12% 


Milton Berle 


91% 


07 


07% 


Fred Waring 


69% 


06 




Bob Hope 


51% 



Know Sponsor 
of 1 a'ent 



72% 
65% 
71% 
55% 
28% 
38%, 
79% 
45% 
75% 
28% 
35% 
60% 
41% 
28% 
38% 
67% 
58% 
42% 
20%> 



Favorite TV shows by viewers' choice 

Less than 40% of the viewers had a favorite diainatic show and 
onty 05% of alt the viewers coidd give their favorite TV show of 
any Icind. 



1st 



FA\'ORITE DRAMATIC SHOW 
2nd 3rd 4th 



5th 



Men Pliilco Kraft Studio 1 Robt. Montgomery Ford Theatre 

Women Kraft Philco Studio 1 Robt. Montgomery Movies 

Children Kraft Philco Studio I Ford Theatre Movies 



Favorite Dramatic Show 
Men, Women, Children 
Combined 



Kraft 
Phi'co 
Studio 1 
Roht. Mont. 
Movies 
Ford Thea. 



34% 
27% 
15%, 
8% 
7% 
6% 





1st 


FAVORITE 
2nd 


TV SHOW 
3rd 


(ALL TYPES) 
4th 


5th 


Men 


Berle 


Godfrey 


Sullivan 


Sports 


Garroway 








Wrestling 






Women 


Godfrey 


Berle 


Sullivan 


Kukla.Fran, 


Garrowny 










Ollie 


Wrestling 


Children 


Berle 


Cassidy 


Godfrey 


Sports 


Wrestling 










Howdy Docxly 





Favorite TV Show 
Men. Women. Children 
Combinc-d 



Berle 


22% 


Sports 


6%, 


God frey 


18% 


Garroway 


5% 


Sullivan 


9% 


Cassidy 


3% 


Wrestling 


8%, 


Waring 


3%, 


Kukla, Fran, 




H. Doody 




Ollie 


6% 








up in rush of ad aetivity. But there's reason to stop, look — and read 




omorrotv ^ 




TELEy/SIO.\ 




itU 



How,o.,s, PSYCHOLOGY (o, U.-r ADVERTISING 



RADIO AND TELEVISION ACTING 




Are transcribed commercials permissi- 
ble?" 

Garser found that transcribed com- 
mercials are permitted on 80% of the 
240 stations which answered his ques- 
tionnaire. A passage from the section 
of his book dealing with e.t. connner- 
cials is a good illustration of his ap- 
proach to the subject, also contains 
some solid advice: 

''E.t.'s can be used to advantage, 
however, on certain 'participation' pro- 
grams, if the coldness and self-praise 
mood are dispelled by a warm intro- 
duction. ... In fact, all-out proponents 
of the transcribed commercial argue: 
'If you have a completeh standardized 
sales transcription on the program to- 
gether Mith the live introduction and 
wind-up endorsement of the program's 
conductor, then you have a more ef- 
fective commercial, over-all, than a one 
hundred-percent live presentation.* 

"Sucli reasoning falls short on two 
counts: (1) Most advertisers that nse 
e.t. commercials prefer the full-minule 
ones. Since the majority of partici]>a- 
tions are bought on a one-minnte basis 
{as shoivii by siiiLey). the live open- 
ing and w ind-np by the conductor nui-t 
be very brief. . . . (2) The sponsor 
who insists on using his caimed com- 
mercials is impl\ ing a lack of faith in 
the artist's abilit) to do an efTcvtive 
selling job either live and in his own 
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words or live w ith the advertiser s copy 
... it is readil\ apparent that many 
(artists) sound apologetic, even em- 
barrassed when they introduce the 
transcriptions." 

Some advertising veterans may find 
that the passage above contains '"noth- 
ing new." But no matter how experi- 
enced an advertising manager or agen- 
cy man is. he can't help gaining from 
a book as specialized as Carver's. 
\\ ben an author compiles material on 
a single, narrow subject from many 
sources he's bound to include points 
that any one specialist may have over- 
looked: and by putting together all the 
facts on a phase of radio advertising 
the author of a book inevitablv gives 
>ou a new outlook. 

Obviously, an advertising man can t 
sit down and read spwialty books just 
because tbe\ re a good thing. Hut keep 
in mintl that good ones do exist, read 
them as \ou would any other research 
material when a new campaign or 
change in strategy makes that spcx'ialtv 
of high-priorit\ importance to \our 
conijiany or acci>unt. 

Another \irtue of railio TV hooks 
is in training the yonng.-ters on the 
stall. Orrin E. Dunlap. Jr., UCA %ice 
president in charge of public relation-, 
believes that trade books are most val- 
uable for this purpose. Orrin Dunlap 
has written a dozen radii) 'T\ books 



over the past 20 years, gi^ ing him con- 
siderable perspective on their use by 
the trade. "The youngsters have more 
time than the veterans. Dunlap says, 
"and can profit most from books. I 
think reading can piovide them with 
valuable historical background and 
give them a more balanced approach. " 

One of Dunlap's own books has an 
additional use value. Called "Under- 
standing Television." it's an easy-to- 
read, lucid explanation of "what it is 
and how it works." (Published by 
Creenberg. New York, fourth printing. 
1950.) This is the book for an ad 
manager to pass on to the top brass of 
a company Avhen the firm is just get- 
ting started in TV. The clear under- 
standing of TV imparled by Dunlap's 
book could go a long wav toward 
smoothing acceptance of high-budget 
requirements and other oharaeleristies 
of the medium. 

When } on ask ad managers them- 
selves about radio W books, tliev 
come up w ith s-ome anmsing comments. 
The one that follows, from a drug com- 
pany man. i^ t\pical: 

"^ on caught me w ith my homework 
down. I don't have time to read, 
though I d like to. 1 confine niv read- 
ing to trade magazines like" Unodest\ 
forbids ns mentioning the publication^ . 

Said an ailvertising man of a large 
[Please turn to page 56) 
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SLEiADERIZliXG SALOiX 



DI€TAPII01\l!;, sr^ 



SPONSOR: MacLevy Salons AGENCY: Murray Director 

CAPSULE CASE HISTORY: MacLevy used a one-min- 
ule commercial about slenderizing on the Ted Steele 
Show. Tlw irnmed.ate results were gratifying. There were 
350 telephone calls with 175 of the callers slopping in at 
MacLevy for further information. Of these 175, 65 were 
signed up for a S50 course. Total results in sales dollars 
from a single one-minute participation was $3,250 for a 
SICK) expenditure. 



SPONSOR: Dictaphone Corp. AGENCY: Y'oung & Rubicam 

CAPSULE CASE HISTORY: The Dictaphone Corpora- 
tion decided that video should deliver their sales mes- 
sage. The reason: to demonstrate visibly their dictat- 
ing machine in actual operation, and illustrate its sales 
points. They decided on a 2G-week test. Manhattan Spot- 
light, a l5-minute show ($585 a week) , was used. Results: 
hundreds of requests for literature; hundreds of leads 
converted into sales, many new names for prospect lists. 



WPIX, New York 



PROGRAM: Ted Steele Show 



WABD, New York 



PROGRAM: Manhattan Spotlight 




Rl-C IFE ROOK 



SPONSOR; The Rorden Company AGENCY; Young & Rubicam 

CAPSULE CASE HISTORY; The Borden Company, 
makers of Eagle Brand Sweet and Condensed Milk of- 
fered recipe Looks free to viewers of the Fifty Club ($100 
per announcement) . The booklet offer wa,s made during 
regular Borden participations three times a week for four 
weeks. As a result of this "mention" during their regu- 
lar announcement, a total of 4,348 requests were made 
by new or satisfied users of Eagle Brand Milk. 



SOFT IIRIiVK 



SPONSOR: Mother's Pride Root Beer AGENCY: M. 11. Kelso 

CAPSULE CASE HISTORY: This advertiser wanted to 
increase his dealer outlets. To do this, he ran four an- 
nouncements weekly at approximately SI 12.50 per an- 
nouncement. The offer: a half gallon of root beer to per- 
sons supplying the names of dealers not handling the 
product. As a result of these four weekly announcements, 
the firm had gotten innumerable leads. And, from these 
customer leads, they have added 600 new outlets. 



KFI-TV. Los Angeles 



PROGRAM; Gordon's Garden; 
Ladies Day; Cook's Corner; 
Uncle Howie 



RATIIROOiM TIIJ:$ 



SPONSOR: Aliimitile AGENCY: Direct 

CAPSULE CASE HISTORY: Aliimitile bought a one- 
minute participation in which they offered to tile a four- 
hy-ten-fool area around the bathtub for $39.50, the price 
to include both materials and installation. As a result of 
this one fxirlicipation {cost $80), Alumitile received a 
total of 97 calls — a potential gro.<is of close to $4,000. 
The .sponsor said he had never experienced such a re- 
sponse before on an item costing as much as this. 



WLW-T, Cincinnati 



PROGRAM: Fifty Club 



KTTV, Los Angeles 



PROGRAM, Movie Gems 



i^i:wi\<; MAtiiiiM 



SLICER 



SPONSOR: City Sewing Center Inc. AGENCY: Direct 

CAPSULE CASE IHSTOKY: The sponsor derided to use 
TV to advertise rebuilt sewing machines at a special 
price, $34.50. In advance of their video advertising. City 
Sewing said they^d he satisfied with three or four leads 
per announcement. The result of five announrenien's at 
a time cost of $65 showed 48 direct sales leads. This 
amounted to a potential sales gro.ss of $1,656 coming 
from only five TV pitches. 



SPONSOR: Stewart Machine Co. 



AGENCY; Direct 



^ T\ J, Miami 



PROGRAM: Art Gnen Slw 



CAPSILE CASK HISTORY: The company ran a five- 
minute demonstration of its slicer. Within five days, 
Stewart had 303 orders for the $1 slicer from a $52.50 
program investment. The company decided on a second 
demonstration announcement. Result: 339 more orders 
were received. For 10 minutes on TV {total cost $105) 
the firm obtained 642 one-dollar orders, a gross return 
more than six times the video expenditure. 



W HTV, Charlotte 



PROGRAM; Demonstration 



WDEL 



WILMINGTON 
DELAWARE 



WDEL -TV 



WILMINGTON 
DELAWARE 



WGAL 



LANCASTER 
PENNSYLVANIA 



WGAL-TV 



LANCASTER 
PENNSYLVANIA 



WKBO 



HARRISBURG 
PENNSYLVANIA 




i WORK 



YORK 
PENNSYLVANIA 



WRAW 



READING 
PENNSYLVANIA 




WEST 



- EASTON 
PENNSYLVANIA 




STEINMAN STATIONS 

Cloir R. McCollough 

Gefl. Mgf, 



this way to profits 



advertisers! timebuyers! eight important 
new business opportunities. Eight ways 
to augment your sales staff — effectively, 
economically, quickly. Each station has 
an interesting record of sales achieve- 
ment for both local and national ad- 
vertisers. Each is outstanding in the 
particular market it serves. All are ready 
to sell your product. Write for informa- 
tion and rates. 

Repreaented by 

ROBERT MEEKER Associates 

NEW YORK LOS ANGELES CHICAGO SAN FHANCISCO 
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Ford Cars or Gray Sea 

' AP NEWS is sure-fir 



'Automobile dealer dumbfounded at excellent results." 



GALEN p. GILBERT, 
General Manager 
KGER (5000 Watts) 
Long Beach, Calif. 



"Manufacturer reports tremendous impact on public." 



GILBERT M. HUTCHISON, 
President 

WBIG (5000 Watts) 
Greensboro, N. C. 



Whether it's for autos or paint, AP news delivers the customers. 
Hundreds of the country's finest stations announce with pride . 



"THIS STAT I OH IS 



aint... 
dvertisin 





GAtEN O GIlBERr 



<iME«T«.KUTC«lS0N 



newj /jQj meant ertr^ L ■ 
erv/ce / have ever known " 




fox 5eo/i: r;-^VV3/G 

^"own pa/n/ brands ,n hLr 
Our entire budaet 1 n l °' 
spent on thk hfnl ^^'"^ 
fising/' f"9h-power adver- 

listeners vivlrl ^ ^ a/ying our 




MBER OF THE ASSOCIATED PRESS." 




■J 



AP news is IMPORTANT: 

— to the Listener 

— to the Sponsor 
— to the Member Broadcaster. 

More listeners than ever before 
depend on AP . . . largest of 
all the news agencies . . . 
for news that is accurate, 
objective, immediate. 
To the Sponsor, this 
means an audience 
increasingly receptive 
to his sales message. 

To the Member Broadcaster, 
The Associated Press 
mecins high listener 
interest and 
profitable advertising. 



Associated Press 
resources and facilities 
include: 

A news report of 
1,000,000 words every 
24 hours. 

A staff of 7200 
augmented by 
staffs of member 
stations and newspapers 
—more than 100,000 men 
and women contributing to 
each day's report. 

Leased news wires of 
350,000 miles in the U. S. alone. 

The only state-by-state news. 

circuits in existence. 



100 news bureaus in the U. S. — 
offices and news 
men around the world. 

A complete, nationwide 
election service, employing 
65,000 special workers, 

FOR FURTHER DETAILS, WRITE 

RADIO DIVISION 

THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 

50 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 




Mr. Sponsor a«feii*«« 



Will the ffipe<f audio portitnts at T\ shoios he 
(fit importttnt iactor in p»*ot'iriiii4| loic cttst 
ratUo profiratnUtg — yotnl pro(/raminc/, that is? 



William L. Dye 



Advertising manager 

Liebmann Breweries Inc., Brooklyn 




not good 



Mr. Stark 



The 

piekoct paiiol 
answers 
i>Ir. Dye 

Taped radio por- 
tions of 1 V sliows 
will provide low- 
cost radio pro- 
but 
pro- 
Every- 
one uses a differ- 
ent a p p r o a c li, 
wliether he bo 
selling or propos- 
ing, in a letter, 
on the phone, or face-to-face. Tel- 
evision is face-to-face acting or selling, 
and a good perf(jrnier, creator, or sales 
person ninst always be conscious of 
that when he is on television. Radio 
recfuires more explanation, description, 
oral reaction. As a basic rule of hand, 
what makes for a good half-hour radio 
show will generally play for only 1.5 
minutes on television. I his applies be- 
cause the extra time is needed on radio 
to clarify — in one way or another — a 
plot, a character, or a reason. These 
same reactions ma) be had on televi- 
sion with a look, a move — no sound. 

I know that a lot of clients, produc- 
ers, agency men, and network person- 
nel have experimented with and are 
planning to use audio portions of vari- 
ous TV panel shows, audience partici- 
pation shows, et<'., for radio. They'll 
be able to sell them, and they'll prob- 
ably get a fairl^v good audience. But, 
to my way of thinking, they'd get k 
bigger audience and better results from 
the show, if they would have the show 
written for and playq^ for radio. 

To get the best results from radio, 
you must realize that you have to stim- 



ulate the listeners' imaginations first 
and then sell them. In television they 
either accept or reject immediately 
what the) see. The basic difference 
between radio and television is the dif- 
ference between a planned sales ap- 
proach given to a sales staff and the 
final pitch made by one salesman to 
an individual i>rospect. There are 
many examjjles we can cite — the pop- 
ularity of Garroway on television as 
compared to his not-too-successtul stint 
on radio. The poj)ularit) of Mary 
Margaret McBride on radio as com- 
pared to her not-so-successful stint on 
TV. Martin Block's radio popularity 
against his lukewarm TV success. 

In advertising agencies, copy depart- 
ments have learned that there are cer- 
tain basic, fundamental requirements 
for outdoor poster copy as compared 
to recjuirements for newspaper cqp^^ 
If it is at all possible to economically 
( hannel your appeal for the specific 
avenue it has to travel, then you'll get 
the best results by so doing. Television 
recpjiree a realistic, believable, honest 
approacJi by the very nature of its in- 
timate contact with the viewer or pros- 
pect. On the other hand, radio is the 
one remaining medium which allows 
each individual listener to create his 
own picture of either the scene or char- 
acter and, therefore, has a certain es- 
cape quality which can be used to good 
advantage by the advertiser. 

F^ach medium has to be treated so 
that the greatest benefit can be had 
from it. You will not get as good :i 
radio show by using the taped portion 
of a television program as you will if 
the show had been played completely 
for radio. 

WlIJU'K SxAFtK 
President 

Stark-Layton Productions 
New York 




Mr. Barry 



Radio has always 
been most flexi- 
ble — we have al- 
ways prided our- 
selves on going 
into any field 
where we could 
get good enter- 
tainment. If the 
audio portions of 
television make 
for good radio 



entertainment, I see no reason why ra- 
dio, with its tremendous circulation — 
far surpassing that of television now 
and in the innnediate future — should 
not make available to the public the 
humor, the mu»*ic, the drama of a 
good television show. 

Frankly, we at NBC have been ex- 
perimenting for some time on this new- 
form of entertainment and if the tech- 
nical and personnel problems can be 
worked out, we hope to inaugurate 
such a series very shortly. 

CilARLES C. BaRUY 

]'ice President 
NBC 

\ew York 



\o. Any broad 
trend in this di- 
rection can result 
only in dimin- 
ished quality in 
both media. For 
example, I know 
of no important 
comic who would 
not wish to make 
use of visual 
techniques to the 
greatest possible extent. If he were 
bound by tlie necessity of producing a 
suitable audio tape for AM, he would 
be dangerously reducing the potential 




Mr. Heller 
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of his success in the newer medium. 
When he makes use of all his visual 
talents on 't'\\ ih*? resultant audio tape 
-intersjjfjiswjd with long jjeriods of 



nothing bill sLudin laughter 



with 



no 



aural jokes t<> ^iupiiort them — is pretty 
poor and frustrating entertainment for 
the AM audience. 

In the field of drama the difficulties 
are just as great. The intelligeirt and 
capable TV dramatic director will al- 
ways want to produce a program which 
makes total use of all the visual possi- 
bilities. He will want his cast to move 
through space without speaking lines 
at the same time. He will want to make 
use of optical effects which may be ac- 
companied by silence. The infinity of 
visual devices afforded to drama by 
TV should not he denied to the crea- 
tive men of that medium. Granted this 
assumption, an AM tape of a well 
produced TV dramatic program will 
be absolutely meaningless to radio lis- 
teners. I have experimented with using 
such tapes, and have found it impossi- 
ble to squeeze a comprehensible radio 
drama out of one recorded on TV. 

The one possible exception to the 
rule may be the so-called panel or dis- 
cussion show. Yet, even here, TV pro- 
ducers would be seriously inhibited by 
their inability to pose questions to a 
panel in visual form, or to exact any 
humor from participants via movement. 

Even if all this were not true, and 
the techniques could be effectively em- 
ployed, we would not necessarily ar- 
rive at low cost programing. Any TV 
production which involved the use of 
music would, under present practices, 
markedly move AM costs upward. 

It is clear to me, as one who is re- 
sponsible for a major portion of the 
AM programing of a major network, 
that the future of AM broadcasting lies 
in continued creative activity with new 
properties and new basic ideas, so con- 
structed in format as to be salable in 
segments at a relatively cheap cost. 

A very great number of successful 
TV programs are translations of estab- 
lished AM properties. I think this de- 
pendence will continue for quite a few 
years to come. Taping the audio por- 
tions of TV programs in the immedi- 
ate future would seem to be obstructed 
by loss of quality and too many prob- 
lems of simple economics. 

Robert P. Heller 
Director of AM Programs 
CBS 

New York 
(Please turn to page 55) 




No WRONG Numbers on This Show 
Aimed RIGHT at Alert Housewives' 






• The "line" that jovial Jack Alexander uses, 
makes New Orleans housewives forget their work. 
They listen every afternoon to 25 minutes of well- 
known tunes . . . and wait for his phone call in 
order to identify the songs. Wonderful prizes 
await alert listeners. And wonderful results await 
alert sponsors. 



• WRITE, WIRE, 
OR PHONE YOUR 
JOHN BLAIR MAN! 



1 



i 
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PRESTIGE 

with PROFIT . . . 

The new JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 
program will give you both. With 
"THE KING'S MEN" assisting he in-l 
troduces and sings hymns of all faiths I 
in "Hymns of the World," an impres- 
sive, dignified program which develops 
a tremendous following of loyal listen- 
ers — and faithful customers. Send for 
a Free Audition of this fine show. 

The follow'mg transcribed shows I 
now completed and available 

AT LOW COST! 

• JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 

156 15-Min. Hymn Programs 

• RIDERS OF THE PURPLE SAGE 

156 15-Min. Musical Programs 

• STRANGE WILLS 

26 30-Min. Dramatic Programs 

• FRANK PARKER SHOW 

132 15-Min. Musical Programs 

• MOON DREAMS 

156 15-Min. Musical Programs 

• BARNYARD JAMBOREE 

52 30-Min. Hillbilly Programs 

• DANGER! DR. DANFIELD 

26 30-Min. Mystery Programs 

• STRANGE ADVENTURE 

260 5-Min. Dramatic Programs 

Send for FREE Audition Platter and 
LOW RATES on any of the above 
shows to: 



TELEWAYS 



RADIO 
PRODUCTIONS, 
INC. 



8949 SUNSET BOULEVARD 
HOLLYWOOD 46, CALIF. 

Phones : 

CRestview 67238 • BRadshaw 21447 

In Canada: Distributed by 
S. W. CALDWELL, LTD. 
Victory BIdg., 80 Richmond St. West, Toronto 
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This SPONSOR department features capsuled reports of 
broadcast advertising significance culled from all seg- 
ments of the industry. Contributions are welcomed 



Plunyiuy neclcllue out — hands ^'selV* food on video 



Until color TV made the headlines, 
plunging neckhnps were in the video 
spothght. Not many will dispute their 
entertainment value. But for connnei- 
cials, Premier Food Products has do- 
vised something more effective — a pair 
of woman's hands. 

In the commercial the woman's 
hands alone are shown using a Premier 
tomato sauce product called Sauce Ar- 
tiiro. Sidney Alexander, Peck Adver- 
tising account exe<'utive for Premier, 
explains the unusual presentation: "'Wc 
went into television to tell a product 
s^ory and to show the housewife she 
could use SauCe Arturo in many more 
ways than just preparing spaghetti." 

The showcase for the commercials 
was the DuMont network's Rumpus 
Room, featuring Johnny Olson. 

"Our commercials showing only the 
woman's hands directs the viewers' at- 
tentions to the food rather than the 
demonstrator. Py concentrating on the 
hands we avoid the risk of having a 
potential customer distracted by sud- 
den interest in a gown or hair-do. ' 

The results: within 60 days demand 
for Sauce Arturo from established out- 
lets within ward's viewing range be- 
came so heavy that Premier restricted 




Closeup: viewers see hands prepare recipes 

its distribution to stores in the New 
York area. In one day alone, Premier 
received more orders for the sauce 
than it had received in an entire month 
b( fore it used video. In addition, theie 
was such a persistent demand from 
viewers seeing the product that several 



of the largest chain store outlets be- 
gan stocking the sauce as well as other 
Premier food items. 

Soon the firm had exhausted its 
available supply of Sauce Arturo. The 




Camera grinds, earphones carry instructions 

company turned the DuMont cameras 
on its Roquefort cheese dressing and 
mayonnaise. Results again far exceed- 
ed expectations. 

During July and August they sold 
more mayonnaise than in any corre- 
sponding period since the last war, and 
five times as much cheese dressing. 

★ ★ ★ 

Oil burners prove hot 
sales Item on M'FBR show 

A city-wide natural gas conversion 
was under way in Baltimore. That 
would seem to make the sale of oil 
burners a man-sized job. Radio was 
given the task. 

The Cumberland Coal Company, dis- 
tributors of Timken Oil Burners, de- 
cided to spend SCO a week on an- 
nouncements. The show: WFBR's 
Morning in Maryland. 

Despite the natural gas conversion 
and the e\er-present competition of 
other dealers, results have been grati- 
fying. After six months of radio ad- 
vertising, the Cumberland Coal Com- 
pany has been averaging $1,500 per 
week in oil burner sales. And they 
dout plan a hiatus ■when summer 
comes, either. They plan to double 
their contract with ^N'FRR to introduce 
new room air conditioners. * * * 
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fen stars sing praises of 
Chevrolt*t on new type spot 

Tweiily-&pf:<iiid, one-niiimle, or fivc- 
niinutc coiiiniLTdals are standard spot 
radio sffrniciit?. But soiuetimes they 
Vvon't do. 

Chevrolet considered these <<)nven- 
tional segments for their saturation 
spot setup, then rejected them. They 
wanted to accomplish two things: (I) 
einphasize selling points, (2) reempha- 
size Chevrolet's i\o. 1 role anion" 




Haenschen, agency vp and Tony Martin relax 

American automobiles. The format 
finally evolved by their agency, Camp- 
bell-Ewald, was a new length three- 
minute commercial. The sales mes- 
sage: a tune called "See the U. S. A, 
in Your Chevrolet" sung by 10 re- 
nowned stars. 

Running currently and through No- 
vember, the campaign is conducted on 
300 stations with approximately five 
announcements per week on each sta- 
tion, a total of 1,500 weekly. 

A series of 40 three-minute an- 
nouncements have been recorded by 10 
stars — Jane Pickens, Celeste Holm, 
Ginny Simms, Dorothy Shay, Frances 
Langford, Tony Martin. John Charles 
Thomas, Dick Powell, Lauritz Melchi- 
or, and Dick Havmes. 

The words of "See the U. S, A. in 
Your Chevrolet" don't var\. Instead, 
the orchestrations, arranged by Gus 
Haenschen, noted radio conductor, are 
scored to suit the performer. 

John Charles Thomas sings the 
Chevrolet song to the musical accom- 
paniment of the "Barber of Seville,'' 
with 44 men in the orchestral back- 
ground. Dorothy Shay, the "Park 
Avenue hillbilly," is featured against 
a 12-piece hillbilly background and 
Dick Powell whistles his Richard Dia- 
mond, Private Detective (NBC show 
for Rexall) program theme, then sings 
commercial. 

In the larger cities where more than 
one station is used, the schedule is 
sta^f»ered. This prevents the same 
sinjrer from being heard on two diHer- 
ent stations on the same day. * * ★ 



IVBK<| .v/ioiv helps up store 
sales 500% in three years 

Four years ago Al and Theresa Ro- 
senthal opened a small shoe store in 
Augusta, Georgia. At about the same 
time, WBHQ, MBS affiliate, went on 
the air. It proved to be a happy coin- 
cidence for Rosenthal's shoe store. 

Rosenthal's bought the first program 
on WBBQ. IFake Up With J. C, Au- 
gusta's top hillbilly disk jockey; soon 
after, their sales curves started point- 
ing steadily up. 

The store began with a $16,000 stock 
of shoes; today, their stock is approxi- 
mately SIOO.OOO. The first year Rosen- 
thal's did some $10,000 worth of busi- 
ness; this current year $200,000 worth 
of slioes will move ofT their shelves. 
And. in addition to their original shop 
now used as an outlet store, they have 
a large store in downtown Augusta. 

A 500% increase in volume in three 
years is credited to radio and their 
own personal contact work, say the 
Rosen thals. ■* ^ ■* 

Briefly . . . 

Breast O'Cbicken tuna plans to use 
radio and TV heavily in 1951. Media 
representatives were told about these 
plans and received their advertising 
onlers in a novel way. A tin of tuna 
was given to each media rep. Inside 
the tin was an advertising schedule and 
order from the ad agency . 

« « « 

WSAT in Salisbury, North Carolina, 
naturally believes wholeheartedly in 
the selling power of radio. But re- 
cently, when their manager, John E. 



i 




Station manager uses lots of radio promotion 

Smith, had to wear a sling for two 
weeks, he thought of some unusual pro- 
motion (see photo). It might be called 
"direct male." 



usiness is great, 
thank you, at • • • 

RADIO 
WOW 




wow is embarking on 
one of the heaviest 
commercial schedules 
in its 28 years in 
business — BUT — 

WOW is like a great 
hotel — room can al- 
ways be found for a 
good client who has 
a selling job to be 
done in WOW-Land. 

WOW can always add a 
cot (with a fine inner- 
spring mattress, too!) in 
the bridal suite. 

Why the great rush of 
clients to WOW, when 
other stations are 
scrapping for business? 

Because WOW has 100,000 
more listening families 
every day and every night 
than its nearest compet- 
itor. Because WOW delivers 
this audience at a lower 
cost per thousand. 

WOW 

Insurance Bldg., Omaha 

Telephone WEbster 3400 

Frank P. Fogarty, Gen'l, Mgr. 

Lyie DeMoss, Ass't. Gen'l. Mgr. 
or 

ANY JOHN BLAIR OFFICE 
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A power-packed hurricane can 
^^^^ "punch out a million dollars 

worth of damage in minutes. 
Like the one that whammed 
Miami in mid-October. 
Those are times that test a radio 
station's right to serve. For only 
radio can keep South Florida's 
million people informed, 
minute by minute, of the storm's 
progress; say when to board up, 
batten down, stockpile food and 
water, head for the shelters. 



Only radio can give calm as- 
surance that there's help 
handy . . . ;ms/ in case. Attd 
talk to anxious people about 
ivhat's happening, where the 
storm is going, how soon it 
wiH be over. 

At WCBS, years of experi- 
ence proved this point: 
expert staff members 
know what to do, what to 
say at the right time, how 
to maintain equipment 
under trying conditions. 

WCBS lost not a 
minute of air time 
though winds rose to 
125 miles per hour. Per- 
formance like that has 
boosted WCBS 
to the top in popularity. 
South Florida's million 
know well which station 
they can depend upon. 



Any Katz man will tell you 
what Advertisers think 
about us. 

50,000 WATTS 
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(Continued from page 2) 

personal appearances, extra air performances, 
by-products of various types. Stations like 
WLS, WSM, WLW, WOR have long specialized in 
merchandisable stars. WNBC, under Ted Cott, is 
especially merchandi sing-conscious. 

R ADIO-VS.-NeWSPAPER SURVBYS —Advg . Research 
Bureau Inc., Seattle research firm specializing 
in media effectiveness comparisons at point- 
of-sale, had completed 48 studies to 11/1. Most 
involve department stores. Although some 
studies reveal newspapers ahead of radio in 
ability to draw traffic and sales, average shows 
radio outweighing newspapers (dollar for dol- 
lar) by about 2 to 1. In one radio-shy Washing- 
ton oity 6 ARBI surveys have completely changed 
media-use picture. Word-of -mouth comment con- 
vinced non-survey merchants to use radio ; now 
more than 40 who used little radio before have 
put 50% or more of appropriation into air adver- 
tising. Studies will be made in New Orleans, 
Los Angeles in November. 

WILL TEA CUT INTO C OF FEE SALES?- ~Res o lut e 

effort of tea industry to capture more of U. S. 
beverage market is yielding results. Current 
$1,500,000 advertising campaign conducted by 
Tea Coiancil is expected to increase domestic 
consumption of tea "at least 10%," says Robert 
B. Smallwood, president of Thomas J. Lipton, Inc. 
He said more tea was imported into U.S. in 12 
months ending 6/30 than any time since 1924. 

PETRY TV STUDY REVEALS SOME TIMEBUYER 
CRIPES — Survey conducted by TV Division of Ed- 
ward Petry Company among timebuyers of agen- 
cies placing over 75% of TV time for national 
advertisers uncovered urgent need for more /-\ 
market and program data. Principal criticisms'^ 
were (1) not enough visual material like films, 
stills of spot TV shows; (2) data not suffi- 
ciently standardized ; (3) information not fac- 
tual enough. Over 50% of respondents, inter- 
viewed by Petry salesmen in 8 cities, mentioned 
each of 3 points. 
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August 1950 Baltimore Index Figures at a Glance 

(Corresponding Month of Preceding Year= 100) 

Industrial Employment (Morylond) 105.0 

Building Permits, Baltimore City (Dollars) 188.8 

Building Permits, Baltimore County (Dollars) 204.1 

Building Contracts, Baltimore City and County (Dollars) . 334.7 

Department Store Sales (Dollars) 115.8 

New Passenger Car Sales, Baltimore City and County 136.8 

Freight Car Loadings 113.9 





CBS 



Advertisers Love This Picture! 

And more and more radio advertisers 

(146 in a recent count) are using this 
resulfful station to reach the greatest 
audience in WCAO history! 




. , , and every program and announcement on WCAO is duplicated 
on WCAO-FM (20,000 watts) at no additional cost to the advertiser! 



CBS BASIC • 5000 WATTS • 600 KC • REPRESENTED BY RAYMER 
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BANKS ON THE AIR 

{Continued from page 26) 

Shawmut is competitive. Its mes- 
sage to the public stresses the point 
that Sliawmut is different, and that 
this can he demonstrated. Shawmiit's 
officers l)elieve that consumer prefer- 
ence can he established by aggressive 
advertising, by harping everlastingly 
on the theme. "When you think of 
banking, think of Shawmut. " Vilien 
Shawmut began using radio, its aims 
were modest: to build up trade from 
the man in the street. It has done thai. 



In addition, today 19 of America's 
largest corporations bank with Shaw- 
mut. 

Maiiiiracliirer*8 Trust Company, 

buys early morning announcements 
))laced as close to the headlines as pos- 
sible. Manufacturer's Trust uses WOR, 
WJZ, WCBS for the morning an- 
nouncements and WQXR (classical 
music) in the evening — 11 announce- 
ments a week in all. 

Every commercial ha? a mail or tele- 
phone pitch, and the pull has been 
highly satisfactory. In a three-week 
period before the baseball season got 




BIG AGGIE 



Carries a lot of weight 
.and in the RIGHT PLACES, too! 

Within the boundaries of Minnesota, the Dakotas, Ne- 
braska and Iowa lies a 267 BMB-county area known as 
Big Aggie Land. It's a MAJOR MARKET with an after- 
taxes buying income of ^3.9-biIIion — greater than San 
Francisco, Philadelphia or Washington, D. C. Retail 
sales in this richest of all agricultural areas run to ^2.9- 
billion — greater than Los Angeles, Detroit or St. Louis. 

Big Aggie Land is overwhehningly dominated by one, 
powerful radio station . . . WNAX. BMB shows that 
405,210 families listen to WNAX — 80% of them 3-7 
times a week. 

Yes, Big Aggie "carries a lot of weight" . . . that's why 
WNAX has a list of sales success stories as long as your 
arm. Most likely there is one for your type of product 
or service. Your nearest Katz man will show you how 
WNAX alone can sell for you in Big Aggie Land. See 
your Katz man today. 



WNAX- 570 



YANKTON 

570 Kc - 5,000 Watts 

REPRESENTED BY KATZ 



SIOUX CITY 

AFFILIATED WITH A.B.C. 




under way this year, the bank offered 
a baseball schedule of the three home 
teams to its listeners. Forty an- 
nouncements were used during this 
period. Requests for the schedule 
totalled 14,145. 

The Union Dime Savings Bank 
has been on WOR. New York, since 
May 1949. sponsoring 15 minutes of 
news by Melvin Elliott at 7:00 a.m. on 
Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday. Union 
Dime's Chairman of the Board, Wil- 
liam L. DeBost, sa\s, "We know how- 
popular it is, because every place ve 
go we hear about it, and because so 
many people coming into the bank 
tell us how much they enjoy the pro- 
gr^im. 'Your commercials aren't too 
stuffy.' one depositor said the other 
day. As for results, it is hard to esti- 
mate, but we know that many more 
new accounts were opened in 1949 
than in any recent year." 

The Merchants National Bank 
of Terre Haute, Indiana, sponsors a 
news program over X'i'BOW, Terre 
Haute. 7:45-8:00 a.m., Monday 
through Saturday. This newscast fea- 
tures national, state, local, and weath- 
er news, and has been under bank 
sponsorship for nearly three years. 

Connnercials are both institutional 
and selling — sometimes stressing the 
many phases of the bank's operation, 
sometimes plugging departmental ser- 
vices. 

Results have been definite and 
proved. When safety deposit box 
availabilities are advertised, the boxes 
are invariably rented within a few 
days. When offers of farm record 
book, or tax work sheets, are made in 
the commercials, the supply is quickly 
exhausted. In order to plug their sav- 
ings department, the Merchants Bank 
offered plastic calendar banks at cost. 
Thousands were sold, and this result- 
ed in traffic into the department, and 
new savings accounts. These offers 
were made on radio alone, and en- 
abled the hank to make a quick check 
of r.adio effectiveness. 

The program is promoted by a large 
poster in the lobby of the bank, and by 
constant radio mention on an earlier 
morning newscast which closes each 
day with the statement, "Your next 
news on this station will be the Mer- 
chants Bank News at 7:45 a.m." In 
addition it is promoted in a movie 
trailer used at intervals by WBOW to 
promote all its newscasts. 

Torre Haute Savings Bank, in 
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Only a 
combination 
of stations 
can cover 
Georgia's 
first three 
markets 



VANNAH 

OW • 1290 Kc 




THE TRIO OFFERS 

ADVERTISERS 

AT ONE LOW COST: 



Concentrated 
coverage 

Merchandising 
assistance 

Listener loyalty 
built by local 
programming 

Dealer 
oyalties 



— in Georgia's 
first three 
markets 



Represented, individually and as a group, by 



Atlanta • Detroit • Kansas City • Los Angeles 
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Ui« same <it\, capitalizes on another 
aspect of news to \>rin^ its message to 
the puhlir. This coiiservaLix e hank, 
\vho>e i^iimc husiness departments are 
savings atcounts ami loans on im- 
proved property, sponsors Toim Top- 
ics, Tuesday, Thursday, Friday, for 
five minutes at noon. This is a chatty, 
informal, puhlic servi<e type program 
which gives news of club, cliurcli, ci\ ic 
and school organizations which are 
normall) not aggressi\'e enough to get 
into tlie newspapers. 

Connnercials are woven into the 
bod\ of the j)rogram. They stress tlie 
bank's two main departments: savings 
accounts and loans on improved 
property. Occasionally some mention 
is made of o'.her hank services, snch as 
traveler's che<ks. No high-j)ressure 
eop\ is used. Commercials are kept 
friendly and informal, and are aimed 
at maintaining gcMid will for an es- 
tablished hank. 

Promotion of the program consists 
of a large poster placed in the lobby 
of the bank, asking people to send 
their news to Town Topics. In addi- 
tior^ printed cards are kept in the 
bank with blank spaces for insertion 
of the "who, what, when, where, why" 



of club news. 1 hese cards are handed 
to the teller who in turn sends them 
to WHOW for in<ori)oratioii in the 
program. 

The good will the program has 
gained is evidenced by the ever-in- 
creasing number of contributions sent 
and phoned in, and by the thank-)()U 
notes from contributors. 

Ill Deiiv«'r. C<>Iora<l«>, KLZ has 
seven banks buying time. U. S. Na- 
tional Bank went on the air several 
)ears ago with a Sunday night quar- 
ter-hour called Enterprise Vnlitnited. 
Ibis program told the story of free 
enterprise and how x'arious individuals 
and businesses in the region aehie\'ed 
success through individual ellort. The 
program ran for a year and was fol- 
lowed by a half-hour Sunday night 
program called Westward America, a 
dramatic series that was on for 39 
weeks in cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of Denver Radio Workshop. 
It was the story of the growth of the 
region around Colorado. 

Today, following up its successes. 
U. S. National sponsors the M-G-M 
Theater of the Air every Sunday after- 
noon. In addition to institutional an- 
nouncements, the eoinniereials plug 



savings, clieiking, and loans among 
the man\, services available to the 
public. 

Citizens Savings Bank, a newcomer 
to radio, is s{)onsoring the M-G-M 
Crime Does Xot Pay series, a half- 
hour program on KLZ every Monda) . 

All unusual '■"iiiaii on the street'* 
opinion program brought new busi- 
ness and increased prestige to Empire 
Savings and Loan Association. Den- 
ver. Gene /\mole, ex-tank sergeant un- 
der General Patton, was conducting a 
daily "Man on the Street" program 
for Denver's 2.^()-watt KMYK. He got 
the idea of doing the same thing in 17 
European countries, recording the in- 
terviews on tape, and sending them to 
KMYK to be aired Iwally. 

Empire Savings gave him the o.k. 
Amole took off for Europe. Two weeks 
later, the station began airing his in- 
terviews at the choice time of 6:45 
p.m. each evening. 

Denverites learnefl what grocery- 
buying housewives in London tliought 
of So< ialisnK that Coca-Cola has vir- 
tually liecome the national drink in 
France; and that movie fans were 
packing "la cinema" to see "Canon 
City." a Colorado-made prison-break 
film with many Coloradans as aetors. 

Announ<ements. newspaper ads. 
radio-log listing, and taxi bumper 
cards plugged the show. Amole wrote 
a series of articles for the Sunday fea- 
ture section of the Denver Post. 

As the program progressed, mail re- 
sponse climbed steadily, indicating a 
high listener percentage, despite the 
small local station's competition with 
four network outlets. 

At Lake Charles, Louisiana, 
the Gulf National Bank sponsors a 
local newscast 6:00-6:15 p.m., Mon- 
day through Friday. In addition, they 
have sponsored the local high school 
games for 15 years without interrup- 
tion. The other two banks in Lake 
Charles alternate in using news pro- 
grams and class "A" announcements. 
In almost every instance, straight sell- 
ing eoj)\' is used, and the banks are 
very much |)leased with results. 

A growin*;; iiiiiiiher of banks 
have found dramatic programs suit- 
able vehicles for reaching the publio. 
One of these is Industrial National 
Bank, Detroit, which has used radio 
for a number of years as an ink-sgral 
part of its advertising plan, spending 
25 9r of its budget for air time. 

This year. Industrial National is 
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To a businessman with a driver's license 
and no Cadillac 



(Tliis is not a Cosmopolitan contest a<l) 

Once upon a time there was an lowan* who knew very well 
tlie answer to an old riddle. There was no doubt about it: 
The chirk came first wilh him hecau,se he owned a fertile 
hatchery. (Everything is fertile in Iowa. The average loiva acre 
gros.'ses between $t.50 and cash per month. Acre for acre 
it's the best in the U. S.) 

Since the going price for chicks is around $1S0 per M, and 
his hatchery hatched chicks by the IM's, this lowan had a 
lot of eggs in one basket. 

There's a Musical Clock on WMT wound by a guy named 
"Howdy" Roberts. He got to brooding about the chicks and 
hatched a fowl commercial. For chicken-feed (S43.30 per 
V4-hour on a 52 time basis) he egged on WMT's listeners. 
They scrandded to their phones {more farms in loiva have 
telephones than in any other state) and ordered 23.()fl0 chicks 
after a single Vj-hour program. 
The lowan bought a new Cadillac. 

Ask the Katz Agency man to show you how WMT puts you in 
the driver's seat in Eastern Iowa. 

* We've always wanted to run an ad that mid, "Name on requent" 
just to »ec if anyone would request it. On the other hand, if nobodif 
did (though whif they should is arcane) the auency nii^ht lootc had. 
Why take chances? His name is Mr. Vance MrCray. 
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When television 
won 

ils wings 



How multiple uses for airborne cameras 
and equipment were revealed by experiment 

No. 10 in a series outlining high 
points in television history 

Pholos from ihe hisloriml collodion of RCA 

• Put a television camera in the nose of an observa- 
tion plane, and generals— many miles away— can 
watch and direct the course of a battle. Such, in 
World War II, was one of the suggested uses of air- 
borne television as an "optie nerve." 

Feasible? Absolutely— yet this is only one of the 
many ways in which television can serve in fields 
outside those of news and entertainment. The entire 
subject of the use of television cameras and receivers 
in the air has been carefully investigated by RCA. 

Not too long ago^ at the time when plans for our 
inter-citv television networks were in discussion, the 




RCA Laboratories in Princeton, N. i.^ as seen from the air. New 
uses for television— mcluding, for example, its adaptation to avia- 
tion—are one part of this progressive institution's researcfi program. 
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Mounted in the nose of an airplane, special RCA airborne tele- 
vision equipment will give ground observers a sharp, clear, bird s- 
eije view of land and sea. 



idea of making telecasts from planes high in the air 
was proposed. 

From New York, a plane equipped with a televi- 
sion receiver, set off on a flight to Washington— 200 
miles away. When above Washington, at an altitude 
of 18,000 feet, passengers in the plane clearly saw 
Brig. General David Sarnoff, of RCA, talking to them 
from Radio City! Later, RCA placed a camera and 
transmitting equipment in an airliner, and a bird's- 
eye view of New York was successfully telecast to 
observers below! 

It has also been proposed by authorities, that a 
television camera might be used as the "eye" of a 
guided missile. Placed in a rocket's nose it would let 
a distant operator see where the missile was headed. 
If need be he could steer it in any direction to hit a 
moving target. 

But less on the destructive side, and more impor- 
tant to us now, are the possible uses of television in 
"blind flying" conditions, when airports would nor- 
mally be closed in from bad weather. With a televi- 
sion receiver in the cockpit, and a transmitter sending 
information from tlie landing field ahead, tlie pilot 
could clearly see conditions on runways and ap- 
proaches—come in with far greater security than 
when guided by radio alone ! 

Radio Corporation of America 

y/ORLD LEADER IN RADIO— FIRST IN UlEYISION 
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sponsoring llie M-G-M Theater of the 
Air, a transcribed program prepared 
by Melro-Goldw yn-Mavcr Studios of 
Hollywood. 

The full-hour show, featuring screen 
plays and stars that had outstanding 
hox-office success, was first presented 
over WWJ. Detroit, 2:00-3:00 p.m., 
Sundays during the six months of win- 
ter and spring. 1919-1950. This fall, 
the series is continning through 8 
April. 1931. 

The main value of the jjrograin is 
considered that of helping the bank 



make friends throughout the comniu- 
nit)' while establishing the impression 
that the services of the bank itself 
are as modern and in tune with the 
times as the high caliber of the enter- 
tainment being offered. 

Promotion includes large-sized pos- 
ters in all the bank lobbies and win- 
dows with actual photographs of the 
stars tipped on, inserts for all mail- 
ings, and postage meter messages. 
Double-jjage spreads in the bank's 
house organ, printed blotters, a line 
at the bottom of all newspaper ads. in 



addition to small ads on the radio 
page the day of the program are also 
used. WWJ cooperates with announce- 
ments, car cards, newspaper ads, and 
{)roniotion in audience participation 
shows. 

In addition to a short opening an- 
nouncement, there are three commer- 
cials immediately following each act. 
One is devotf'd to a specific branch 
bank's "Mail Bag" — a feature in which 
letters from pleased customers are 
read. The second commercial fea- 
tures transcribed remarks from actual 
customers of the bank. The third is 
devoted to some specific service of the 
bank such as checking accounts, sav- 
ings accounts, safe deposit boxes. 

In 1940. the assets of Industrial Ma- 
tiimal Hank were 819,000.000— today 
they are over five times as great. 

Musical pro<ii-ains are being used 

> by many banks. The Northern Trust 
Company, Chicago, started using radio 
in January 1931. In 1935. it spon- 
sored a program <-alled The Northern- 
ers, a choral group which featured mu- 
sic somewhere in the middle between 
"long-hair" and "send-me"' stuff. This 
show, still being aired, accounts for 
41 '^^f of the bank's advertising ex- 
penditure. 

In a study of the results of their ra- 
dio advertising, Northern Trust found 
that 80 "^Ir of men and women opening 
a<'counts were familiar with their pro- 
gram. Eighty-five percent of 1,000 
corporation executives in charge of 
finance and business, and a special 
sample of women of more than aver- 
age means knew the program when 
queried. This recognition of North- 
ern Trust's radio advertising contrasts 
markedly with an analysis made by 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association of 1,330 bank advertise- 
ments in 117 newspapers (102 cities). 
Only 6*^ of the newspaper ads had a 
readership over 10%. Over 50% of 
these same newspaj)er ads had a read- 
ership of \ " or less, while 8% had no 
readership at all. 

j In San Francisco, The Morris 

f Plan (]om|)any has sponsored The 
Hour of Melody over KSFO, seven 
days a week from 9:00 to 10:00 p.m., 
since 194(». When \lorris Plan began 

j sponsorship of this jjrogram, it marked 
its first consistent use of radio as an 
advertising medium. The program 
format, decided upon and followed 
ever since was a moderate exploration 
into familiar music — neither too clas- 



SOUTHWEST VIRGINIA'S f^iJlUtee^ flADIO STATION 



1949 BMB 

Daytime 


BMB Radio 
Families 


Prelim. Reports 
1950 U. S. Census 


1949 

Retail Sales 


50-100% 
19 Counties 


101,680 


517,587 


279,752 


2 5-1 00*;; 

2 7 Counties 


157,110 


814,186 


452,784 


10-100% 
36 Counties 


216,220 


1,115,996 


610,207 


1949 BMB 
Nighttime 








50-100% 
10 Counties 


72,050 


360,853 


232,657 


25-100% 




♦ 





22 Counties 

10-100% 
31 Counties 



128,350 



188,540 



654,711 



972,052 



373,006 



538,598 



"RETAIL SALES FIGURES, "000" OMITTED ARE FROM SM 19S0 "SURVEY OF BUYING POWER" 

The WDBJ lisfening habit began in 1924 — and 
has enjoyed continuous Columbia Network service 
since 1929. 



VM V^^^^ I CBS . 5000 WATTS . 9B0 KC - 

■^|H I m Ova*d tand Opr rated by lit* j^^^^ 

n ■ J ^M.B TIMES- WORLD CQRPOttATtOf: J jdf v\ 

WW Ir BOANOKE. VA. 

FPEE & PETERS, INC., National Rtprtitntativta V 
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COLOR EXPERT David L. Quaid. one of the nation's lead- 
ing free lance cameramen, sets uj) his RIauier 16 mm., prior 
to shooting a scene for an indnstiial fdm. He. and dozens of 
free lance cinematographers like him— know, use and recom- 
mend the Alaurer caniera. 




TOP ANIMATION TEAM-William S. Nemeth. Camera- 
man, of Transfdm. Inc.. teams up with a Maurer 16 to work 
out camera effects for a slide motion picture. This leading 
film com])any selected Maurer as the 16 mm. caniera that 
best fills its needs. 



For details on this, and other Maurer equipment write: 




ACE CAjMERAj^IAN and leading fdm producer. Irving Hart- 
ley of Hartley Productions. N. \. C. shooting a scene at 
Chichicastenango, Guatemala, for the Pan American World 
Airways color tra\el film "Wings to Mexico and Guatemala." 



MAUUEIl 
VEKSATILITY 
AT W^RK 

Here are three examples of the uiiequalecl versatility 
of the Maurer 16 mm. camera. Whether the demand is 
for hair-Hne accuracy. . .dependable i)erformance under 
all conditions. ..unique features or simplified ojieratioii 
...every phase of professional production has found 
Maurer to be the answer to all camera problems. 




The Maurer 16 mm., designed specifically far prafessianal 
use, is equipped with precisian high-pawer facusing and the 
finest view-finder made. Standard equipment includes: 235° 
dissalving shutter, autamatic fade cantral, view-finder, sun- 
shade and filter halder, ane 400-faat gear-driven film maga- 
zine, a 60-cycle 115-valt synchranaus matar, ane 8-frame 
handcrank, pawer cable and a lightweight carrying case. 



I 
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it's easy 

(and inexpensive) 
to build your 
own network - 
on the PRN... 



THE PACIFIC REGIONAL NETWORK 
provides the perfect opportunity 
for you to build your own network 
— tailored to match your specific 
distribution pattern in the significant 
California market. 

COMPLETE COVERAGE? More 
stations in California than the other 
four networks combined ! 

TAILORED COVERAGE? Your 
choice of from 4 to 48 stations — 
a network with spat flexibility ! 

LOCAL IMPACT? Your 
advertising assured local market 
acceptance through local radio 
stations — many a port of their 
community for from 1 5 to 25 years. 

SAVINGS? Yes! . . . in lime 
and effort with a single purchase 
and billing ... in cold cash with 
a 20% discount on published 
rotes . . . (plus frequency discounts 
and important savings on 
transmission costs). 

For details, write, phone 
or wire direct. 



PACIFIC 

REGIONAL 

NETWORK 



6540 SUNSCT BOULCVARO 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 




CufF CILl 
General Manager 



HI. 7406 



TED MacMURRAY 
Sales Manager 



sical nor loo popular — with commer- 
cial copy held to a minimum, and 
handled in a friendly manner: 

''''Here's something we've discovered 
from the mail you listeners send us. 
Although some people prefer heavy 
classical music, and some prefer jive, 
most people prefer their music in be- 
tween — '^middle-of-the-road' music, as 
it were. 

"hi financial matters, too, most peo- 
ple incline toward a 'middle-of-the- 
road' institution. And that expla'ns 
'he popularity of Morris Flan of Cali- 
fornia. This famous thrift and loan 
headquarters is a 'middle-of-the-road' 
financial institution — small enough to 
give each customer friendly personal 
attention — yet large enough to handle 
any financial need quickly and amply." 

Public recejjtion to the program was 
almost instan'aneous. A half-hour show 
at first, Morris Plan added another 
half-hour. Ralph Larson, president of 
The Morris Plan Com})anv says, "We 
feel that the formula followed is a 
sound one, and we know it has pro- 
duced results. But even beyond the 
results accruing to the company, be- 
cause of the program's wide appeal, a 
foundation of good will has been built 
which will aid materially in the pro- 
gressive development of the business. " 

The program attracted new business 
to Morris Plan from the outset. Of 
the more than S3,.S00,000 in new 
Thrift Accounts gained the first year 
the {)rogram was on the air, a substan- 
tial portion could be traced directly 
to the Hour of Melody. 

A farmer in the San Francisco area 
who bedded his cows down every eve- 
ning with music from the Hour of 
Melody wrote Morris Plan that since 
both he and his cows were benefiting 
from the music, he would open an ac- 
count with them and put away part of 
the income derived from the cows. 
This account has grown steadily. 
v*> «t> 

'*> ""t^ 

Television is a natural for bank pro- 
graming. It offers the bank an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate the services it 
offers to translate ideas into actions. 
The stp|)s iiMcssary to open an ac- 
count, or to make a loan can he made 
tangible and the mystery taken out of 
ihe |)rocess. The machines tiiat are 
used in its daily operations can be 
demonstrated. Bank personnel can be 
introduced to the public. New serv- 
ices can be demonstrated as soon as 
they arc in operation. And of course 



there is the penetration of a picture — 
a chance to stamp a trade-mark indel- 
ibly upon the public mind. 

The Shawniiit National Bank, 

Boston *s radio pioneer, also sponsors 
the Shawmut Nightly Aewsteller five 
nights a week, 7:l.S-7:30, on WBZ- 
TV'. lliis program includes frve min- 
utes of live newscast by C. T. Scanlon, 
editor of the Record-American, fol- 
lowed by 10 minutes of film newscast 
with live commentary. The film news- 
cast solos the remaining two nights of 
the week from 7:20-7:30. The Shaw- 
mut Nightly N ewsteller is shown on 
WNAC-TV'week days from 7:45-7:50 
p.m. followed by five minutes of 
weather. 

On Sundays, 6:00-6:30 p.m., the 
Shawmut Home Theater on WBZ-TV 
presents Hopalong Cassidy films — or>e 
hour and 20 minutes of movies fol- 
lowed by 10 minutes of news. The 
bank also uses one-minute announce- 
ments on the Louise Morgan Show, 
12:00-12:30 p.m. on WN AC-TV. The 
Morgan Show features short inter- 
views with the branch bank rr>anagers, 
and visual presentation of the banks' 
many services. Announcements are 
used throughout the week and before 
all football games televised by WNAC- 
TV and WBZ-TV. 

The Shawmut Indian, trade-mark of 
the bank, is used as identification on 
all TV^ announcements. The bust dis- 
solves into a live Indian who stands 
before a campfire whose smoke billows 
up to spell National Shawmut Bank. 
The Indian trademark is tisecl with 
many variations. 

Since television is taking over audi- 
ences from even the top 10 radio pro- 
grams, Shawmut's Vice President, 
John J. Barry, maintains that morning 
news programs offer the best value on 
radio today. Because news over tele- 
vision has not reached the ineisiveness 
and breadth of radio news, the TV 
viewer retires without having bis appe- 
tite for news satisfied and in conse- 
quence joins the regular radio audi- 
ence in the morning while it is getting 
ready for work or school; the morn- 
ing audience composition, in his opin- 
ion, is practically identical with the 
total radio-TV evening audience. 

The over-all effect of television on 
Sliawnmt was to force it to increase 
its radio budget. It bought up time 
segments that would 1)6 at a premium 
as television blanketed more and more 
of radio's night audience. Today, 
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4J20 precious 
minutes to Christmas 



You need only a few of these to do 
your Christmas shopping for all your 
friends in radio and television.* 
That's all it will take to give them 
the gift they'd personally select — 
the gift they'll value and use 
the whole vear 'round 



A SUBSCRIPTION TO SPONSOR 

So take a few minutes now to put down those you'd like to remember this Christ- 
mas — the sponsors, advertising prospects, agency executives, broadcasters, business 
associates. 

Use the order card in this issue, or your own stationery, if necessary. But please 
make those minutes count. Mail early to enable us to acknowledge your gift on a 
beautiful card especially-designed for the occasion. 

SPECIAL LOW CHRISTMAS GIFT RATES 

Your own subscription, new or renewal $8. 
Each additional subscription $5. 
in quantities of 25 
or more gifl 
subscriptions cost 
19 only $4 each. 
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Shavvmut has more radio time and 
programs than it did before television 
came to Boston. 

WPTZ, Philadelphia has four 
bank advertisers: The Corn Exchange 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
The Camden Trust Company, Benefi- 
cial Saving Fund, and the Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Company. 

Corn Exchange has sponsored Open 
House every \^ ednesday evening from 
7;0O-7:3O since October, 1948. A 
typical program features a singer from 
one of the night clubs, the head of 
Pennsylvania selective service giving a 
review of the draft situation in the 



area, a human interest story with a 
local twist. Miss Pennsylvania, a day 
or two after she won the crown. 

CE uses its WPTZ program both as 
a selling and public relations medium. 
Its commercials stress the services of 
the bank, ranging from safe deposit 
boxes, savings accounts, personal 
loans, trust funds. Virtually all phases 
of banking are promoted. Public re- 
lations-wise, Corn Exchange uses its 
program to help pronmle worthy 
causes: Community Chest, Boy Scouts, 
Red Cross, and so forth. 

While the bank is reticent about at- 
tributing any specific amount of its 



NOVEMBIlR 




If \i>iir sale ciiiM- is sluiuiiiK sifiiis <»' iiiRHii.i. wluil il moils 
lo brinjf il l);U'k lo ;i lu'iillliy firowlli is -,i ciinci-iitriilL-il (.]ic{ of 
the s;ilos-rifii ( ciiliiil Suiitli. Ami lo ili'li\ cr lh;il (. tiilriil Soiilli 
1)11 :i plnllor. jusi C:ill on Iho lOfiion's ininibor oiu' s-.ilcs 
iiv.ikoi- — W'SM. A Uilciil slaff of over 200 pooplo. piiKliiclion 
f;icililics capal)k' of liiriiiilri oiil l~ iicltioili slioiis' uci'/ify 
(\\ SM\ c iM 't iit sfoifi aiul 50.1)00 walls arc- coiiihincil in W'SM 
to make an cMraonlinai ily I'lfi't tivc advortisinfi nu'iliinn . . . 
Want proof? Ask Irvin-J W'auRli or any IVlry Man. 



CLEAR CHANNEL 
50,000 WAITS 

IRVIMC, WAUGH 

tDv.APD P( IPY A CO 
No) o- >l ,(,.e 



business to the program, an incident 
will reveal what the CE officers con- 
sider the program's pull. A represen- 
tative of the Bechtel International 
Corporation was on the show one Sun- 
day and in the course of his remarks 
spoke about the difficulty his company 
was having in securing skilled crafts- 
men to work on the construction of a 
pipe line in Saudi Arabia, because of 
the intense heal and the necessity of 
signing up for a year-and-a-half stay. 
Within two days after the broadcast. 
247 specialists had applied for the 
jobs. Corn Exchange officials, while 
greatly pleased with the help they 
were able to extend to the compan\, 
reported that they weren't "too" sur- 
prised at the program's high pull. 

The Camden Trust Co. sponsors 
kieiaris Kaleidoscope, a film program 
on nature study and other topics fea- 
turing newspaperman John Kieran, 
every Sunday from 6:45 to 7:00 p.m. 
Located in Camden, N. J., a city of 
100,000 population just across the 
Delaware River from Philadelphia, the 
Camden Trust is unique in that it was 
one of the first instances of a bank 
from one slate coming into another to 
advertise on television. 

John Kieran helps with the com- 
mercials. He and Robert J. Kiesling, 
})residenl of the Camden Trust, are 
shown discussing various phases of 
banking: they make the point that 
there is plenty of flexibility in the 
Camden Trust's services. The bank 
stresses the theme that "it can find a 
wav" regardless of the problem. 

F<mr PhihiWclphia hanks are 
sponsoring the election returns on 
WFIL and WFIL-TV, Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia Saving Fund Society, 
Western Saving Fund Society, Bene- 
ficial Saving Fund Society, and the 
Cermantown Saving Fund are the 
joint bankrollers. Messages will be 
institutional. 

All in all, there is no fornmla for 
bank advertising. If a generalization 
could bo made about radio and tele- 
vision advertising, it would go some- 
thing like this: "Cet a program for 
your connnercials that will reach the 
population segment you want to reach. 
Sell specific bank services such as sav- 
ings, checking accounts, auto loans. 
Keep yonr message friendly and easy 
— don't pontificate, don't talk down. 
And keep at il. week after week. )ear 
after year. Uadio and T\'^ are cumu- 
lali\e. I'^riends aren't made in a day 
--neither are bank customers.'' * * * 
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BROWN & WILLIAMSON 

{Continued from page 23) 

You'll find Kooh will help a lot 

Suitcli from hots to . . . 

Kools! — for that clean Kool taste. 

As Willie the penguin says . . . 

Throat Hot? Smoke Kooools! 

Throat Hot? Smoke Kooools! 

Throat Hot? Smoke Kooools! 

Announcements of this t\pe have 
been rated as high as 12 b\ Nielsen 
and Pulse. But high lisleiiership is due 
as much to careful placing of an- 
nouncements as to their charm. Ted 
Bates tiniehuycrs carefully scan tlie 
ratings of local programs, pick out at- 
tractive adjacencies when ihey become 
available. This means constant buying 
and relinquishing of announcement 
schedules on a grand scale. In Novem- 
ber, for example, there were over 1,500 
Kool announcements to be watched 
and shifted when necessary. November 
reflects the seasonal increase in adver- 
tising activity which normally follows 
a slack sunnner wlien, presumably, 
people do not have colds to be soothed 
by Kools. 

In general, daytime and nighttime 
slots are balanced, for, although agen- 
cy and sponsor are thoroughly aware 
of TV's inroads on nighttime radio, 
they still feel it is the cheapest buy on 
a cost per thousand basis. Daytime 
radio, they believe, is even better. The 
tremendous sales increases scored by 
three B&W cigarettes, mainly through 
radio advertising, bears them out. 

This satisfaction with radio has not 
kept Kools out of TV. It now has 
franchises on 69 television stations, 
mostly in th« form of 10 and 20-sec- 
ond announcements. The 20-second 
length is preferred since it allows more 
time to put over a story and most of 
the dozen or so Kool film connnercials 
were originally made for that length. 
With open time getting scarcer on TV. 
Animation House, makers of the ani 
mated Kool commercials, has had to 
edit down some of the older 20-second 
films by 50%. Ten seconds is just 
enough time to put over a visual ver- 
sion of the traditional radio jingle. 

Operating on the policy that every 
announcement nuist bring maximum 
return, Bates timebuyers do not buy 
spot schedules in a TV market until 
it can boast 20,000 sets or more. The> 
then pick up two or three 20-second 
announcement schedules to establish a 
franchise, gradually increase the num- 
ber of announcements as sets multiply. 



YOU MIGHT CLEAR 
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BUT... 

YOU NEED 
THE FETZER STATIONS 
TO VAULT INTO WESTERN MICHIGAN! 

AM or TV, the Fetzer stations are the highost-coverage, lowest- 
cost outlets in Western Mieliijjan — WKZO, Kahiniazoo, and 
WJEF, Grand Rapids, in radio . . . WKZO-TV in television! 

WKZO-WJEF consistently get top nooi)ers in their home cities 
— such ontstanding preference, in fact, that WKZO-WJEF actu- 
ally deliver some 57% more listeners than the next-best two-station 
ehoiee in the area! BMB figures show that WKZO-WJEF have to[) 
coverage in rural areas, too. Yet ro/i {iet this CliS conihinntitfn 
at 20% less than the next-best tivo-statioii choice in Kalamazoo 
and Grand Rapids! 

WKZO-TV is C'lanntd 3 and hasic CBS. Latest figures sIiom 
that as of August 1st there were more than 70,000 sets within 50 
miles of WKZO-TV. Five great markets — a population in ex- 
cess of one and a quarter million with a huying income of more 
than one and one-hnlj billion dollars! 

Ask Avery-Knodel, Inc. for all the pro«if of Fetzer-station su- 
periority in rich Western Michigan. 



^ Cornelius W'nrmerdnin of the San Francisco Olrmjiic Clith st>l ihis tvorld's 
record (in May 23, 1942. 



WKZO-TV 

GRAND RAPIDsl tff^ »* WESTERN MICNICAN ^ m KALAMAZOO 



AND KENT COUNTY 
(CBS) 



AND NORTHERN INDIANA 




' AND OREATIte 
WESTERN MICmeAN 
(CBS) 



All three OWNED AND OPERATED BY 

FETZER BROADCASTING COMPANY 
Avery-Knodel, Inc., Representatives 
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Just keeping track of all these stations 
is one of the agcnr\'s biggert head- 
aches: for example, one set of 54 an- 
nouncements in New \ ork costs §5,000 
while another group of 27 in Portland. 
Maine costs only $300. 

Kool's broadcast advertising is sup- 
j)lementrd with some magazine and 
car card promotion. Four panel car- 
toon-type ads are carried in Collier's 
American Magazine, Cosmopolitan. 
Red Book, True, and Argosy. So 
prone are peo]jle to view Willie the 
i'rnguin as an inno<'ent. amiable char- 
acter that Collier's runs the Kool ad 
in an island position normally reserved 
for humorous cartoons. 

Car cards are used for Kools only in 
New York, on the premise that an- 
nouncement schedules cost so much 
there. Ted Bates and Brown i< Wil- 
liamson l)elieve cards in sul)way trains 
round out their New York coverage 
reasonably well for the money they 
have to spend. 

There are two other ]3romotional 
angles which help swell Kool sales. 
One is the handing out of com])limen- 
tary five-cigarette packs of the product 
to travelers on airliners. Another 



is the marketing of plastic salt and 
pepper shakers molded into the shape 
of Willie and Millie ])enguin. Posters 
are s])read around among grwer) 
stores and cigarette counters, inviting 
smokers to drop a quarter and two 
em])ty Kool packages into an envelope 
and send it off for their set. 

Willie has become so popular a j^er- 
sonalily that Martin Stone & Associ- 
ates, a New York firm, were licensed 
to add Willie's name and picture to 
toys, children's clothing, and other ap- 
pro])riate ])roducts. "1 ' shirts, with 
Willie displayed life-size across the 
front, have been especially popular. 

According to Brown & Williamson, 
Kool s sales curve has angled shar]dy 
u])ward in the jtast year, rising to a 
point about 30*^ <' higher than the year 
before. Tobacco expert Harry M. 
Wootten estimates 1949 Kool's sales at 
7.5 billion cigarettes, a billitm more 
than Ualeighs. 

Compared to Kools and Raleighs, 
the other cigarette brands in the Brown 
& Williamson stable (Avalon. Wings, 
and Vicerov) are modest sellers. Woot- 
ten estimates the combined out]iut of 
Wrings and Avalon at one billion each, 
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jmts Vicero) sales in 1940 at 800 mil- 
lion. Under the impetus of a rapidly 
developing camjjaign by Ted Bates & 
Company, however. Viceroy may well 
rise to third spot on the Brown & Wil- 
liamson sales roster. It is reported to 
have quadrupled its output in the past 
several years. 

\^iceroy. like Kools. thrives on a 
s])ot announcement campaign. But un- 
like Kools, most of its relatively small 
budget goes into television, ]jhis car 
cards and Sunday newspa]3er supple- 
ments like the American JVeekly. The 
])resent Viceroy selling theme relies 
mainly on a ref ent Reader's Digest ar- 
ticle attesting to the greater healthful- 
ness of filter-tip cigarettes. (Viceroy 
contains 7,200 square millimeters of 
filter paper in its tip! ) 

The TV^ spot campaign for ^'^iceroy 
covers 34 markets, so far, with a set 
of five 20-second filmed commercials. 
Metropolitan markets are the target 
of these eonnnercials, each of which 
opens on a live-action scene in a doc- 
tor's office with a smoker learning the 
advantages of Viceroy's exclusive filler 
tip. Each film ends with a stop-motion 
s»x;tion showing the filter-tip's con- 
struction ajid explaining how it is dis- 
<'olored as tars, nicotine waft through. 

Ted Bates' outstanding success in 
using spot radio and TJ^ for Kools and 
Viceroy is matched by an equally com- 
petent network operation for some of 
its other brands, notably Raleigh. The 
20 November issue will explain how 
Raleigh helped the B&IV total grow 
to 11 billion in 1949. how totally dif- 
ferent air and sales strategies keep 
Kool and Raleigh apart. ★ ★ ★ 
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MEN, MONEY & MOTIVES 

(Cvn tinned from page 10 I 

something else which is notoriously 
missing at agencies. 



And yet who dares speak out frank- 
ly to end these icky practices? Not 
all agencies deplore them, to be sure. 
Some i)lav the social game to a fare- 
t bee- well, rely u])on such tactics to 
win clients where actual advertising 
know-how might not. But probably 
the majority of reputable agencies re- 
gret the genteel mooching and would 
like a graceful out. It is small com- 
fort that they themselves educated 
clients to ex])ect all sorts of red carpet- 
black caviar treatment. The thing has 
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MOW grown into an absurdity. One 
hears of out-of-town advertising man- 



agers whose arrival 
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York 



starts a chain-react ioin of groanings. 
One gent controlling a $100,000 ac- 
count (not big as accounts go, natur- 
ally) has so taken advantage that he 
must change agencies about every 18 
months. That's about as k)ng as any 
house will suffer his two, three or 
four visiting fireman trips per year, 
all sur le cuff. He's an extreme, hut 
only ah extreme. 

* * * 

The facts of life being what they 
are, and the thing grown to its jiresent 
proportions, nobody quite knows what 
to do about it. In theory, agencies 
hold their advertising know-how is all 
that should count. In everyday realism 
they know that the yen for private 
fun on the part of clients may be the 
key to control of the account. Not 
invariably true; but often enough. 
Vivid is the dread that a rival agency 
will entice the account into El Mon»r- 
co some enchanted evening. 

* * * 

We have heard of at least one agen- 
cy that has recently revolted and now 
informs its accounts, tactfully but un- 
mistakably, that it does not expect, in 
the name of advertising service, to 
run personal errands or procure things 
and stuff for private fun. But even 
this agency is not hold enough to 
permit quotation. -k -k 
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Mr. Kelly 



1 his is how I 
found out that 
you can get an 
excellent radio 
show from tlie 
tape audio por- 
tions of a televi- 
# i o n program. 
Last year, when 
1 was directing 
the Kay Kyser 
videocast, t h e 



^how was put on tape to consider the 
possibility of using il again as a radio 
program. After hearing the playback, 
all of us connected with the telecast 
realized that the show in its entirety 
would not make good AM fare. Ob- 
viously, the visual effects could not be 
transposed to the tape and this left 
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SENSATIONAL PROMOTION 
CAMPAIGN 

From buttons to guns — is break- 
ing traffic recards! 




LOW PRICED! 

Vj-Haur Western Adventure 
Pragrom . . . Available: 1-2-3 
times per week. Transcribed 
far lacal and regianal 
spansarsliip. 



Do krds love "Cisco Kid?" 
Klein's Dairy says: "Yes!" 

... 857 kids iVi of Cullman's 
kid population) signed peti- 
tions saying: "Please keep 
Cisco Kid on the air! — we love 
Cisco Kid!" Says Hudson Millar 
WKUL Manager: "Cisco Kid is 
the best show we have on 
the air!" 

Write, wire or phone for proof 
of "Cisco Kid's" sensational 
performance. See the factual 
presentation ! 




Hero's the Sensational 

LOW-PRICED WESTERN, 

That Should Be On Your Station I ^ 
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SOUTHWEST 
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WICHITA FALLS, TEX. 

620 KC 

. 5,000 WATTS 



r KLYM l 

AMARILLO, TEX. 

L 940 KC i 

m.- 1,000 WAHS A 



When you're making out that sched- 
ule for the Southwest don't over- 
look this sales-winning pair of 
CBS stations. For availabilities and 
rates, write, phone or wire our 
representatives. 

National R«pre(entativ«( 

JOHN BLAIR & CO. 



client gaps of various lengths. 

15) editing out the visual segments 
ue had more than enough material left 
for a half-hour air show. W'e juggled 
around the good audio portions and 
put together what ue thought was an 
entevtaiuing 30-uiinute program with 
pleiit} of audience a])peal. 

We could afford to work exteusi\eU 
on shaping up an a<ceptable ladio 
how since we didn t have to pay costly 
ludio rent or a host of perfonuers for 
rehearsal time. We did tlie joh in a 
couifortalile conference room. 

Altliongli radio will always he an 
important ad\ertising medium. I he- 
lie\e that in the future edited audio 
portions of taped television shows will 
he one of the major methods of radio 
progi aming. 

Sponsors will eventually shift the 
lion's share of their advertising hud- 
gets to T\ . However, they will want 
to remain in radio hut at a nnnimum 
cost, lliis means they will he looking 
for \'ideo shows that could he put on 
hoth radio and television with almost 
no change necessary. The best exam- 
ple we have todav is TJie Goldbergs. 

1 am currently directing a new show, 
// Ihl oj Heaven, soon to he unveiled 
before the AB(" camei"as. whicli has 
been specifically designed for use on 
i radio and television. The show con- 
sists of 15-minute vignettes put on 
thrice weekly. 

[he princi[)al factor luring the s[)on- 
sor to this show: it can be used for 
radio with almost no editing. And. to 
a<<-om[)lish this, none of the good vis- 
ual efTects had to be abandoned on the 
telecast. The trick is in scripting it 
like a radio show. 

When the Iiero looks over the beau 
tiful valle\ he will describe what he 
I <ees. Ordinarily, this is not done on 
j rV but sin<e the show will also be 
used on the air. the entire program is 
written this wav. 

You might think that this would 
make the video drama drag in spots. 
■ It doesn't. On the contrary, many 
limes it pro\ides added vitality and 
emotional impact. 

I'm so convinced that the audio por- 
tions of television shows will make up 
ihe basis of most of radio's program- 
lug in the future that I have created 
ui) own show. Tentatively titled // 
Really Happened, it will serve a dual 
r(de. 

Fkku Kkllv 

Independent TV Director 
!\eiv York 



AD MANAGER'S BOOK SHELF 

{Continued from page 3.3 I 

food firm: "You're supposed to know 
all that stuff in the books. You either 
get it in college or through experience. 
What I do is put the trade [lapers to- 
gether in a bound volume and keep 
them." 

The young advertising manager of a 
iieavy air-spending drug coinpany said: 
"If ) ou could only persuade someone 
to write a comprehensive book cover- 
ing all of radio and TV ad\ertising 
you'd have something. 1 mean one in 
which ea<'h se< tion would be written b\ 
a different expert. 1 want the works. 
Meanwhile, there are some good books 
1 use." (Among them were those de- 
scribed here.) 

Of those advertising men who said 
they did keep books handy in the of- 
fice, the majorit) mentioned the "Ad- 
vertising Handbook," edited by Rog- 
er Barton. I Published by Prentice- 
Hall, New York. 1950.) This is a book 
which covers every phase of advertis- 
ing, devoting two sections to radio/ 
TV. It has sound use value for broad- 
cast as well as other a<lvertising pur- 
poses because each of the sections is 
written by specialists. 

The chapter on "How to w rite radio 
commercials'" is by William Reed 
Johnston, radio and television grou]) 
head, J. Walter Thompson Company, 
Chicago. It's a direct and simple break- 
down on the radio writing techniques, 
with top-flight examples from the 
scripts of shows like Don McNeil's 
Breakfast Club. 

This is not the kind of thing agency 
radio writers would turn to for in- 
spiration. Hut it might provide a val- 
uable few minutes of reading time for 
a sponsor in doubt about the style of 
a commercial that's been written for 
him. 

For example, suppose you have a 
network drama and the agency came 
to vou with a series of commercials in- 
tegrated into the dramatic part of the 
show. And sup[)ose the integration 
didn't bit you right. After persuasive 
p\ rotadmics from the agency men, you 
might find yourself going along with 
the approach. A few words of advice, 
however, from Johnston's chapter, 
might reenforce your initial misgiv- 
ings. "When commercials are written 
in as part of the script," Johnston 
warns, "they should contribute some- 
thing to the entertainment of the show. 
. . . This type of commercial must be 
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handled very delicately . . . without 
ever making the product itself appear 
ridiculous." 

The second se<'ti<)n of "Advertising 
Handbook" devoted to the air is callef! 
"How to use radio and television a? 
advertising media." It was written hy 
Charles Hull Wolfe, radio and televi- 
sion copy chief at McCann-Erickson, 
Inc. 

Wolfe^s chapter is a highly com- 
pressed round-up on the whole indus- 
try. One of the high points is his list 
of commercial techniques suggested by 
radio research. Here again there's 
some quick and valuable guidciice for 
the sponsor with decisions to make. 
Ideas, after all, are the most illusive of 
things to make decisions about. A 
shading here and there can make ii 
diflerence and it's always important to 
keep basic principles in mind. Here 
are some of Wolfe's: 

1. "To help assure that your com- 
mercials w ill be memorable, make them 
either so ])leasant to hear that they 
produce an immediate reaction of en- 
joyment, or so forceful and repetitious 
that the) create a momentarily unpleas- 
ant response. (This law of extremes 
is based on commercial tests of the re- 
lation of liking to remembering as weH 
as on analysis of sales results of radio 
advertisers. Both experiments and com- 
mon experience suggest that it is the 
neutral commercial, like the "neutral ' 
human personality, that is most easily 
forgotten.) 

2. "As further aids to memory, keep 
the total number of ideas to a mini- 
nmm, put the most important idea at 
the beginning and end of the commer- 
cial, use a vivid presentation device to 
heighten the intensity of the idea, and 
organize the cominercial so it progress- 
es from the general to the specific. 

3. "To give your commercials ef- 
fective announcing and production, se- 
lect the announcer for a voice that cre- 
ates the impression you want associat- 
ed with the product, build the an- 
nouncer up as a likable, believable per- 
sonality, and inject some element of 
the program itself into the commercial 
— audience laughter, applause, or par- 
ticipation in the conniiercial by a mem- 
ber of the audience — to maintain the 
sense of contact between the listener 
and the program." 

Wolfe is also the author of a full- 
length book called "Modern Radio Ad- 
vertising." (Published by Funk & 
Wagnalls, New York 1949.) This vol- 
ume, based partially on original re- 



search b) Wolfe, is a good and do- 
tailed summing up of research serv- 
ices, characteristics of network and 
spot radio, singing conunercials, and 
other basic phases of radio/TV ad- 



vertisnig. 



Handbook' b\ Wolfe. Then \ <ju read 
a book by WoHe and you've got more 
about the in<Itistr\ in greater detail. 
That puts }ou in the mood for a wliole 
book titled "How to Ruy National 
Spot," or one devoted exclusively to 



Trouble is. and this is not a criti- 
cism of the book itself, that each of 
Wolfe's well handled chapters is worth 
a book. SI'ONSOk's reporter, on tem- 
porary assignment to the b»ok beat, 
foinid that one 1 ook leads to another 
— whets the ai)petite for another, that 
is. You read a chapter in "Advertising 



smgmg commercials. 



A basic diffi< ult\ in publishing ra- 
dio/TV books is that they gf) out of 
date rapidly. This is particularly true 
of anything written about TV. Hut 
even radio I ooks become quick victims 
of the art of change in the industry. A 
glance at a book published in 1939 
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WMBD IS the pick of the field — a favor- 
ite that alone gives you effective cover- 
age in the rich Heart of Illinois market. 



Many radio advertisers gauge BMB measurements on the 
basis of 50% coverage or better. The latest BMB study 
proves that WMBD is such a favorite in 6 out of the 14 
daytime counties covered by WMBD. DAY and NIGHT, 
WMBD alone does an effective job in ALL of Peoriarea. 



Compare before you buy . . . ask FREE and 
PETERS for the COMPLETE WMBD story! 
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hears this out and also provides some 
interesting perspective on ehange since 
then. Vi'arren B. Dygert's '"Radio as 
an Advertising Medium"' (MeGravv- 
Ilill. \cw York. 19.W). is not so nmch 
dated in ideas as it is in factual con- 
tent. /\t tliat time television \\as a dis- 
tant development vvhicli would "at hest 
hroadrast not more than an hour or 
two each dav.'* The ('ooperative -Ana!- 
vsis of Broadcasting I CAB I was still a 
force in the research world. 

I)\gert s ideas, on the other hand, 
are still fresh as a daisy — 11 or more 
years after thev were written. In fact, 
reading it in 1950 is a douhh infor- 
mative experience: )ou g(>t some good 
hasics put over well and you get a 
sense of radio's history hy seeing how 
things have changed since 1039. 

Almost ever) one queried h\ SPON- 
SOK expressed interest in a hook on tel- 
evision techniques. One ad manager 
wanted one which would cover every 
phase from produ<lion, to directing, 
to talent, to writing commercials. 

One large-scale TV i)roject is now 
under way, with Edgar Kohak as edi- 
tor. McGraw-Hill will publish this 
book to he called "Handbook of Tele- 



vision," prid)al)ly in 19.52. It will he 
written from the viewpoint of station 
management and there will be 40 chap- 
ters, each by an expert. 

One good source of basic informa- 
tion about radio has always been col- 
lections of radio pla}s. The Norman 
("orwin dramas, issued in book form, 
influenced radio writers for a nundier 
of years, shajjed advertiser thinking as 
well. Today. <-olle<'tions of television 
plays are particularly important to the 
advertiser because the staging called 
for by tlie i)lot of the play itself is 
often the determining factor in raid- 
ing or lowering costs. 

The soon-to-published "Best Televi- 
sion Plays of the \ear." by W^illiam 
Kaufman. < asting director of NBC Tel- 
evision, is the first TV collection to 
date. (Publisher. Merlin Press. \iv.. 
New York.) Reading the original TV^ 
dramas in the book, together with ac- 
compan) ing articles, should help de- 
velop a television sense in advertisers 
who nmst give the }es or no to I V 
scripts. 

One of the hardest-working of ra- 
dio/TV advertising's authors is Mau- 
rice Mitchell, former director of the 



BAR and now head of Associated Pro- 
gram Service. Mitch was res|)ousil)le 
for many of the BAB's factual publica- 
tions on radio (which, incidentally, 
are good bets for reference material) 
and he's also been working for over a 
\ear on a radio advertising book, 
which he feels is sorely needed. Book s 
main pnrj)ose w'lW be to |)rovide prac- 
tical information for the advertising 
manager who has no source of radio 
techniques in terius of his own busi- 
nes.s. The writing job may l)e finished 
by the end of the year. 

The best single source of informa- 
tion on what books are available in 
advertising is probably the "Classified 
Bibliography on Advertising, Market- 
ing, and Related Subje< ts" issued by 
the y\dvertising Federation of Amer- 
ica. It was first published in 1942. and 
yearlv supplements have been issued 
since. The first of next year, AFA will 
juint a list of all advertising books 
published from 1931-1950. This should 
lie an invaluable list of basic sources 
— and a good hunting place for books 
of particular interest in )our own bus- 
iness. 

Till that bibliography comes along, 
here's a brief starter to add to those 
books covered in more detail above: 
"Radio Advertising for Retailers,' 
C. H. Sandage. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge 1945. An excellent 
book of practical principles including 
what percentage of a budget should 
go to advertising. 

"Advertising Procedure." Otto Kep- 
ner. Prentice Hall, Inc., New York 
1950. One of the classic general ad- 
vertising books with a good chapter on 
radio. Now in its fourth edition. 

"Your Creative Power — How to Use 
Imagination." b} Alex Osborn, Charles 
Scribner's Sons. New York, 1948. An 
easy -to-read, yet basi< ally s<'ientific pep 
talk book for creative workers. A pos- 
sible prescription for a blue Monday 
along Michigan or Madison Avenues. 

"How to Use Psychology for Better 
Advertising,"' Melvin S. Hattwick, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 1950. 
The psychological fundamentals in 
selling with spe<Mfic applications to ra- 
dio as well as other media. 

"This Fascinating Radio Business,"' 
by Robert J. Landrj Bobbs-Mf-rrill 
Company. New '^'ork. Indianapolis, 
1946. A well written (les<'ription of 
radio's development as an entertain- 
ment medium. Main trade use: per- 
spective for beginners. 

"The Advertising and Business Side 
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of Radio," by Ned Midgely, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. New York 1948. All-around 
book on purchase of broadcast time — 
network, regional, and spot. Covers 
research, planning a campaign, and 
other basic ground. -k -k * 



TV RESEARCH 

(Continued from page 31) 

couragemenl for advertisers who have 
their name talent deliver commercials 
personally. Though True feels that no 
final conclusion can be reached on the 
basis of this survey alone, there were 
striking indications that star-delivered 
commercials are best remembered. 

Dave Garroway, for example, uses 
the same easy-going, eyes-aflutter ap- 
proach to Congoleum-Nairn commer- 
cials which has characterized his rise 
to national television popularity. The 
Dave Garroway Show (NRC-TV) is 
only three percentage ])oints behind 
Milton Berle in sponsor identification 
(55% for Garroway; 58/o for Berle). 
Berle. who has been a standout for 
Texaco for three years, leaves connner- 
cials to Sid Stone, the pitchman. 

Further evidence of the influence the 
talent's personality has on sponsor 
identification is provided by compara- 
tive figures for Berle and Sid Stone. 
Berle. of course, is extremdv well 
known and 91% of the respondents 
had seen him on IV. Only 48*^ of | 
the respondents said tliat they had seen ' 
Sid Stone. But the figures for identi- 
fication of talent and product tell a I 
different storv. Berle has a Texaco 
identification of 5S'i among his view- 
ers; Stone has an identification figure 
which is 17% higher, obviou«ly be- 
cause it's he who does the commercials. 

A direct comparison is furnished by 
the Ed Sullivan and Kay Kyser shows. 
Both are sponsored b\ automobiles, in 
fact by cars of the same company — 
Mercury for Sullivan, Ford for Kyser. 
Yet 76% of men, women, and children 
in the sample who have seen Sullivan 
could identify Mercury; only 45% of 
Kyser's viewers named Ford. .Sullivan 
does some of the Mercury commercials 
himself, but on the Kyser show all of 
the commercials are left to the slick 
delivery of Ben Grauer or appear on 
film. 

The highest sponsor identification of 
all was reached by a local Chicago 
show in which the sponsor himself was 
the MC until recently. Jim Moran, 



owner of a remarkable Chicago firm 
named Courtesy Motors, was identified 
with his comjjany by 92% of his view- 
ers. I Moran is a heavy local adver- 
tising spender, incidental!) — one good 
reason ior high remembrance value.) 

(In terms of popularity, True's re- 
sults don't differ substantially from 
the picture given by various program 
rating services. Arthur Godfrey was 
the most popular star in Chicago with 
96' of the respondents who'd seen 
him; 87% who viewed him regularly. 
Milton Berle was second with 91% 
and 6G''^( . Bert Parks was third with 
81% and 57^?. Since Bert Parks and 
Godfrev are on more than one TV 
show, these figures are not expres- 
sions of the relative ranking of any 
one show against another. This is a 
star-against-star situation.) 

Percentages referred to here are not 
an index of relative popularity of the 
show itself. Nor are they affected by 
show popularity. They're merely the 
percentage of those who've seen a spec- 
ified program and know the product 
or the sponsor. 

True's sponsor identification figures 
are not an absolute comparison of en- 
tertainers. As he himself points out, 



"There are man\ uncontrollable varia- 
tions such as length of time talent has 
been on TV, whether or not thev take 
a sununer hiatus, number of programs 
for S]jecific sponsor, possible overlap 
in other advertising media. . . But 
his figures do provide sponsors with 
a good general indication of the im- 
pression stars are making. S])onsor 
identification can't be regarded as the 
next best thing to proof of sales. !t 
is an imjjortant indicator, however. 

Breaking down sponsor identifica- 
tion figures by sex and age. True 
found some interesting variations be- 
tween the groups. Children, it turned 
out, knew over 10% more of the spon- 
sors than adults. This held true even 
for the products which the children 
aren t } et old enough to use. Molly 
Goldberg is identified with Sanka by 
48^ of men; 575^ women; 63 7{ chil- 
dren. Roy Marshall is linked vv'ith 
I'ord by 6W% of men: 70% of wom- 
en; 90', of children. "W onder Avhat 
such deep penetration into children's 
minds will do to their product |)ref- 
ences of the future?" True conmients. 

The question set forth at the begin- 
ning of this article was: "How thin 
can Godfrey spread himself?"' The an- 
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fewer is that powerful personalities like 
Godfrey and Bert Parks apparentK can 
take on a number of advertisers and 
still link themselves with their various 
products in the minds of viewers. 
I True arrived at this conclusion in a 
j wav that sounds more complex than it 
is. He took the total number of viewers 
of a .spe<Mfic entertainer and compared 
I them with the number of correct spon- 
sor identifications given bv tho:<e 
viewers. 

Godfrey's viewers did very well at 
remembering that both Chesterfield 
2nd Lipton were his TV^ sponsors. 
Some 79% identified him with Ches- 
terfield; 45% with Lipton. 
j Similarly, Bert Parks and Kukla, 
Fran, and OUie do well for their sev- 
eral sponsors. The figures seem to in- 
dicate that the fact that a star has 
numerous sponsors won't keep him 
from gaining a high sponsor identi- 
fi<-ation with one or more of the prod- 
ucts. Probably how often, how long, 
and in what way the star has been ad- 
vertising the given product is the de- 
termining factor in each case. 

That Godfrey's sponsor identification 
with Chesterfield is 79% and with 
Lipton only 4-5% isn't surprising when 
you consider that Godfrey lias also 
been linked with Chesterfield through 
billboard and space advertising for 
quite some time. 

Bert F'arks has a sponsor identifica- 
tion of 3.5% for Old Gold; 32% for 
Bristol-Meyers; 30% for Admiral; 
11% for Benrus. Substantial diference 
between the first three figures and the 
11% for Benrus is easily accountable 
for. Parks MC's full-length shows for 
the first three advertisers, is only part 
of an announcement cumj)aign for 
Benrus. 

The NBC-TV Saturday night Shoiv 
of SIioios is low on the list of cumu- 
lative sponsorship. The program's 
pantomiming star, Sid Caesar, gets 
only .02% for Walgreen, M'Jr for 
Magnavox, .07% for Snow Crop, put- 
ting him last on the list of multi-spon- 
sored talent. This isn't surprising when 
you consider that all three of his spon- 
sors share a single program. Nor does 
it mean that per dollars spent and per 
bales made, Caesar isn't as good a buy. 

What about slogans on television? 
Cautiously, True points out that in- 
terpretation of his slogan survey re- 
sults is questionable. First of all, most 
of the slogans used on TV are also 
used in other forms of advertising. 



And many are \ ear* old. Secondly, 
the prominence given slogans in TV 
advertising varies with the different 
sponsors. Thirdly, some slogans lend 
themselves or have been made to lend 
themselves to TV while oihers don't. 
And. fourth, some slogans are more 
easily recognized with the brand name 
left out. 

At any rate. True says that "with 
all the money poured into publicizing 
a slogan or theme, there is still an ex- 
travagantly expensi\ e confusion factor 
present in nearly all slogans. 

"'Ford's theme 'Test drive the new 
1950 Ford' is known by only ly/c of 
all the men. Some 2V,'1 . or two-thirds 
as many as know the theme, think it is 
for Chevrolet or Buick or some other 
competitor. 

"After years of plugging on radio, 
in magazines, and' on one of the finest 
and most expensive TV programs, only 
10% of all the men viewers know that 
'Philco is famous for cpiality the world 
orer,' and 8'^ thought that the slogan 
features a cigarette, auto, or some 
other product." 

The most discouraging aspect of the 
slogan situation for sponsors is the 
''confusion factor " that seems to be 
inherent in their use. That is. for 
ever)- person who can identify the slo- 
gan corrw^tly. there seem to be a cer- 
tain number who not only don't know 
the right sponsor but name another 
product in place of the right one. 

"Look at the confusion factor on 
cigarettes: Old Gold, 19%; Philip 
Morris. 12%; Chesterfields, 13%; 
Camels, 7%. From one-fifth to al- 
most one-half as many viewers have 
the slogans mixed up as those who 
know them though you see cigarette 
slogans wherever vou look." 

In the face of this poor identifica- 
tion of slogans, radio and television 
still seem to come of! rather vvelL The 
slogan best remembered in Trufe's TV 
survey and one of the two slogans for 
which there was no confusion factor 
was made famous by radio. This is 
the Butternut bread slogan, "Tut. . . . 
tut. . . .Nuthin' but Butternut." 

The fourth-ranking TV slogan and 
one that's tied for lowest place among 
slogans with a confusion factor was 
developed entirely through television. 
This is the rhythmic "Carpets from 
the looms of Mohawk." 

The Mohawk slogan is known by 
54% of all the viewers surveyed. Yet 
Mohawk's Roberta Quinlati Show is 
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seen hy only 2'i'/t of respondents. Thi? 
means that actually twice as niaiiy 
viewers remember the slogan of the 
company as remember the entertain- 
ment as a whole. Obvious conclusion : 
when propel 1) staged, a slogan on T\ 
can seep readily into the consciousness 
of viewers. 

The staging of the Vlohawk slogan 
makes full use of sight and sound. It 
is, in fact, a minor work of couuner- 
cial art. A choral group sings tlie 
slogan in resounding and irresistible 
base rhythms; at the .same time, a 
tom-tom beats and before the screen 
revolves a perfectly Lit roll of carpet. 
Mohawk show credits are superim- 
posed on the carpet in clear white let- 
ters. 

In an effort to find out how the 
viewer's slogan knowledge related to 
the product's TV show. True devised 
a simple formula. He divided the total 
number of viewers who saw the prod- 
uct's show into the total number of 
viewers who could complete the prod- 
uct's slogan. 

Mohawk's slogan rating by this 
reckoning was 234. That is. over twice 
as many people knew the slogan as 
said they see the TV show. 

Ford, on the other hand, Avith the 
Kay Kyser show' and radio, news- 
papers, and billboards has only two- 
thirds as many people knowing the 
slogan as view the Kay Kyser TV 
show; and almost one-half as many 
people watch the Kay Kyser show con- 
fused the slogan with Chevrolet or 
Buick or some other competitor. 

By now, Herbert True must be 
ranked as one of television's most 
energetic collectors of facts. A few- 
months ago he compiled TV's most 
comprehensive dictionary; it appeared 
in SPONSOR (three issues, starting 13 
March). And he's now at work on 
revised dictionary. 

Here are some of True's sidelight 
comments on his research: 

"About one-fifth as many people 
who knew Ed Wynn was sponsored 
by Camels thought he was sponsored 
by Texaco, in spile of the fact it has 
been almost 10 years since Wynn was 
on the radio for Texaco." 

"Many, many favorable conunents 
on the style, delivery and believeability 
of Dennis James giving the Old Gold 
commercials. Also favorable com- 
ments on Sid Stone for Texaco." 

"Butternut Bread seems to monopo- 
lize the Hopalong Cassidy show over 



Meadow Gold butter, but this could 
easily be a holdover from Butternut's 
strong radio campaign." 

"Some middle-aged men, laborhig 
class, who remarked they did not ha\e 
time to watch TV usually surprised 
themselves b\ finding out that the) 
did have fa\orite shows, made an ef- 
fort to see them and in a great many 
ceases retained much of the sales mes- 
sage, sponsor, and slogan." 

The cold figures in True's research 
presented in chart form at the begin- 
ning pages of this article, are worth 
caieful stud). Look them over and 
draw your own conclusions about how 
well TV's stars are doing for their 
sponsors. 



LOCAL BAKERY ON AIR 

{Continued from fxtge 28) 

Worcester's radio beginning was in- 
auspicious, Harry Brown recalls. "Of 
course a radio station salesman at 
WDBH (now WTAG) sold us the idea 
ill the first place. Our expenditure was 
$60 for one full hour. We thought it 
a ver\ extravagant sum for such fool- 



ishness. That s how ignorant we were 
and perhap- now are. 1 say tioiv be- 
cause maybe, in view of its effective- 
ness, 1 .should up my present radio 
lime." (Local stations, please note.) 

At first, Worcester Baking programs 
were put on mostly as a nov<!lty. But 
audience response was encouraging 
and the novelt) aspect of radio was put 
aside for some serious air campaign- 
ing. 

Over a period of years, Town Talk 
used announcements, household pro- 
grams, live orchestras, transcribed mu- 
sic shows and kid programs. Around 
1937 the threat of war in Europe 
moved in and Harry Brown judged 
that news broadcasts would be of top 
interest. Ihat is when Town Talk 
turned to WTAG news sponsorship. 

Says Brown, "We're not married to 
news programs necessarily, but 14 
years is certainly a long engagement!" 

Mr. Brown, telling about opposition 
tactics, says "We've noticed that some 
competing products are given a heavy 
radio splurge for from six weeks to 
three months. Then radio advertising 
is discontinued for a while. W^e think 
the)' lose much of their moinentum by 
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this procedure. We lean to a more 
modest program and run it consistent- 
ly week in and week out. year after 
year." 

W orcester Bakin-i uses WTAG he- 
cause the station dominates the major 
portion of \\ orcester County where 
their products are stdd. Announce- 
ments adjacent to newscasts are ustxl 
on W'KOX, Franiingham. and WARE. 
W^are. These two stations reach the 
western and eastern ends of Tow n Talk 
territory and cover their sales fringes. 
The firm also uses 10 small newspaj^ers 
throughout small towns, hut radio gets 
one-third more of the advertising hud- 
get than do newspapers. 

The company's broadcast ad\ertis- 
ing schedule utilizes the WTAG 1 p.m. 
news on Monday, Wednesday, and Fri. 
day ; the (> p.m. news on Tuesday and 
Thursday. The show opens with a 
hrief nuisical fanfare, a trademaik 
techni(]ue unusual for news program^. 

The standard announcer opening, 
which was inaugurated around 1038 
on WTAG. is still "Your Town Talk 
baker brings you fresh, up-to-the-min- 
ute news . . . hot off the wire . . . 
news interesting as vour oven-fresh 



Town Talk bread is delicious, satisfy- 
ing, nourishing." 

hnmediately following this opening, 
the newsman conies in with one or two 
short news items to catch audience in- 
terest before the staff announcer re- 
turns with the first brief commercial. 

/Vlthougb Town Talk gives radio 
most of its advertising budget, the firm 
believes that newspapers are an impor- 
tant supplement. Brown explains his 
company's techni([ue in employing the 
two media. 

"Wv feel the newspapers have a spe- 
cial value in that you can picture your 
product being used by women and chil- 
dren. You can also carry a short, 
punchy sales story quickly read and 
easily remembered. We don't think the 
reader w ill take the time to read a long 
story. 

"Radiowise, a good announcer can 
say a lot in 7-5 to 100 words. We feel 
sure that the human voice is convinc- 
ing and holds a listener when the same 
story would go unread in print." 

The makers of Town Talk bread in- 
clude their 2.000 store accounts in 
their media plans. At the end of each 
newscast this copy is used: "This news 
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has been brought to you by your Town 
Talk bakers who urge you to patronize 
your neighborhood store. Remember 
. . . he carries nationally known brands 
at fair prices , . . and is open at hours 
to suit your shopping convenience." 

Copies of this message are sent to 
l.SOO retailers on the bread routemen'g 
stop list. Typical of dealer comments 
on Town Talk promotion and air ad- 
vertising is a quote by Tom Habib, 
owner of the Food Shop in Worcester: 
"1 always stock m\ bread shelves for 
the weekends with Town Talk. 1 sell 
more Town Talk than all other brands 
put together.'^ 

Says Brown: "W^e don't expect the 
dealer to fall on our neck every time 
we enter his store and thank us for 
boosting the cause of the neighborhoorl 
grocer. However, we do receive enough 
comments to encourage us in continu- 
ing this effort in his behalf. Certainly 
we have and are enjoying a high de- 
gree of dealer goodwill, as evidenced 
by the large nmnlier of special and 
plus orders given us w hich could easily 
be given to a competitor." 

One evening Worcester Raking ex- 
ecutives got a sampling of the prompt 
radio reaction. The news commercials 
mistakenly mentioned rolls wrapped in 
clear cellophane — when actually the 
rolls were put u]j in bright colored 
wrappers. Grocers and station got a 
flood of <-omments on the mistaken de- 
scription. 

Special tirders and seasonal orders 
also enter the radio realm. One of the 
W^orcester Haking Company's broad- 
cast objectives is to promote the sale 
of new products. Sometimes radio is 
used to promote seasonal baked goods 
— Christmas Loaf, Kaster Hot Cross 
Buns and picnic hot dog rolls. Lim- 
ited production items frequently rely 
on radio sales effectiveness. 

Fur example, Worcester bakes and 
sells raisin-fruit bread on Tuesdays 
and Fridays only. Radio enables them 
to pinpoint their mention of this prod- 
uct to catch people just before they go 
sho])])ing. Dealers are alerted and the 
spe<"ialtics are on the shelves awaiting 
the radio-reminded buyer. 

Brown exijlains: "We begin airing a 
new product the evening before it is 
first ])laced on sale in stores. It is not 
unusual to have a grocer say to our 
salesmen. 'Be sure and leave some of 
those new loaves you announced on 
the radio'. ' 

".\fter the war we resumed selling 
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raisin-fiuit bread and oatmeal hread. 
Remember, these varieties had been off 
the shelves for nearly two years. Yet, 
in the space of a few days, dealers 
were demanding them again. So you 
see here again radio plays an impor- 
tant part in our plans. It not only 
tempts the public to go to the grocer 
for a new product, but it also prompts 
the grocer to want a supply on hand 
to meet expected demand. Our grocers 
have faith that liroadcast advertising 
will bring calls for the product and 
start buyers into his store." 

Radio also comes to the rescue for 
products already established but need- 
ing an additional sales buildup. It is 
not uncommon for Town Talk to rely 
on radio impact alone, in such in- 
stances, while other media contiime 
their undisturbed schedules. 

While pushing bakery sales, the 
company doesn't forget dealer good- 
will. Two women demonstrators are 
deployed to selected locations each 
week. They're conscious of the radio- 
advertised features and make sure cus- 
tomers are, too. The girls don't stop 
with selling Worcester Baking products 
but also sell non-competitive items for 
the grocers. 

"But," adds Mr. Brown with a twin- 
kle in his eye, "they almost control the 
bread sales in the stores they are work- 
ing. 

Since Worcester Baking first "cau- 
tiously" spent $60 in radio some 25 
years ago, a constantly increasing 
number of bread pans have been taken 
out of the ovens. This is the philos- 
ophy of Mr. Brown and the company 
he represents: ". . . no such thing as a 
summer hiatus because people go right 
on living, buying and eating, suiiuner 
or winter. Radio, summer or winter, 
can be called the good strong arm of 
our advertising efforts!" -k -k -k 



NIGHTTIME RADIO 

{Continued from page 25) 

cut down on — completely or partial- 

Some of the advertisers interviewed 
were not in television as yet. Said 
one: "Our major programing effort is 
in radio because we believe that for 
a mass-sales company there's no better 
way to reach the whole country. If 
we did buy an expensive TV show, 
we would probably cut down on maga- 
zines and newspapers or possibly try 
to get new money for TV." Another 
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ad manager connnented: "It hasn t i 
just been radio that we've cut down 
on to go into TV. We dropped some 
magazine schedules. Hut, by and 
large, our thinking tends to run along 
very simple lines. We buy magazines 
on circulation aiul the circulation isn't 
off. W e know darn wiill radio listen- 
ing nnist be off, so that's it till the net- 
works can really prove different." 

Here, in the words of various ad- 
vertising managers, are some of the 
other reasons for choosing to cut down 
on evening network shows: 

"This year an evening network show 
may still be a worthwhile buy. But 
1 don't believe in short-term advertis- 
ing. I'd want to keep a show for at 
least three years. You don't start to 
get the full benefit out of the show 
for months after you buy it. But if 
television continues to exceed expecta- 
tions in the speed of its growth, there's 
no telling what listening will be like 
next year and the year after. That's 
the thing that bothers me; it's not just 
the extent of listening declines now." 

"I'm not speaking for my company, 
but 1 think in the case of some firms 
there's a feeling that they don't want 
to be associated with a declining me- 
dium. TV's the thing, radio is going 
down, therefore buy television. It's 
not logical necessarily but it's human." 

"Spot radio is the logical way for 
us to supplement our television cover- 
age. We'd prefer a network show be- 
cause spot takes a lot of trouble and 
you can't be sure of what you're get- 
ting all of the time. But we feel spot 
is more economical now because of 
the decline in evening listening." 

Some of the other sentiments adver- 
tisers expressed about network radio 
were not necessarily reasons for cut- 
ting it out of the budget. But they are 
significant as an indication of how ad- 
vertisers feel. 

A tobacco company advertising I 
manager said: "1 get pretty annoyed 
when a television station increases its 
rates because there's been an increase 
in sets in the market. Why doesn't 
the same logic apply when I ask for 
a de<nease in radio rates?" 

"W^e haven't raised our product 
prices," said the ad manager of a drug 
company, "yet the real cost of reach- 
ing consumers via network radio is up. 
\^Tiere are we supposed to get the 
money from to maintain sales vol- 
ume?' 

"Name talent is still holding a pistol 
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"SPONSOIl talks our language and gives us invaluable 
and current information. Our office file of back copies 
of SPONSOR has proven invaluable."' 

Kendall Foster, Director Television Dept. 



She r til an & tfianiucitc 



"SPONSOR is given careful reading each issue by most 
of our key personnel. Moreover, it contains much infor- 
mation which is of permanent reference value." 

Lou TiLDEN, Radio Director. 



Dohcrtij, CUiiord & ShenticUl 



"SPONSOR seldom fails to provide some newer, fresher, 
approach to an industry story or problem. ' 

Helen Wilbur. Radio Timebuyer. 



lion i g-Cooper 



"SPONSOR contains more meaty case histories of adver- 
tising in action than any other trade pubHcation in the 
field." 

Louis Honig, Vice President. 



Ifiaxon 



"SPONSOR is a regular in our Maxon radio and tele- 
vision departments. It's solid reading from cover to 
cover." 

En WiLHELM, Timebuyer. 



' SPONSOR to me is the best in the field. As a matter 
of fact, I have almost all the copies in my files from the 
day it started publication. For radio and TV news, it 
can t be beat! 1 find myself constantly referring to hack 
issues for information of all kinds — -most particularly for 
TV growth and acceptance." 

Evelyn R. Vanderploeg, Head Timebuyer. 



Sullivan, Stauifcr, Colwcll & iSttyles 



"For up-to-date complete information we consider SPON- 
SOR a must on our reading list of radio publications." 

Fr.\nk MiNEiiAN. J^ice President & Media Director 



Coinpton 



"SPONSOR'S the answer to a need in trade papers. Every- 
one here reads it that should." 

Henry Clochessy, Head Radio Timebuyer. 



J. Walter Thompson 



"SPONSOR is a must on the recommended reading list 
Its total audience at J. Walter Thompson far exceeds tlie 
number of subscriptions." 

Linnea Nelson, Head Timebuyer. 



3IcCann-Erickson 



"Reading SPONSOR is a must with uie. It has to be, 
with so many of my associates and clients always quoting 
it. Besides, it's good reading." 

Bill Dekker, Dir. Radio Serv. & Station Relations. 



SPONSOR 

The Magazcne That Broadcast Buyers Read and Use 





^ALUHASSEE 

5,000 Waffs 

(full time) 



r 



John H. Phipps, Owner 
L. Herschel Graves, Gen'l Mgr.J 

FLORIDA GROUP | 

Columbia J 

Broadcasting j 
System 



S. E. Rep. — Harry E. Cummings 



SIMPLE ARITHMETIC 

IN 

MUSIC LICENSING 

BMI LICENSEES 

Networks ^3 

AM .. 2,158 

TV 100 
Short-Wave J* 
Canada , 150 



TOTAL BMI 
LICENSEES.. 2,809 



You are assured of 
complete coverage 
when you program 
BMI-licensed music 

*//$ of October 27, 1950 




mOADCAST MUSIC, INC. 

5B0 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 19 

MIW YOiK - CHIC*&0 * MOLLVWOOD 



at the head of the advertiser," said a 
beverage company execuli\'e. '"IJiil 
tlie time for eut? in talent fees is com- 
ing." 

On the other liand. a drug com- 
])an) ad manager said : "1 have a feel- 
ing that tlic high salaries paid TV 
guest stars may actually inflate their 
radio fees." ''If a guest star gets sev- 
eral thousand dollars for a T\ show, 
lie won't \vant to a])]iear on radio 
unless he gels more than ]ires(>nt radio 
fees. Will the networks help make up 
the difference?" 

yXdvertisers were asked what the 
net\v()rks could do in gcMieral to stir 
up new enthusiasm for evening net- 
work shows. Most of the replies cen- 
tered around a rale cut. But there 
were some additional suggestions 
which are slightly off the beaten jialh. 
These are worth noting he<"iuse they 
all ie]jveseiit possilde network moves. 
The nets, after all. will lake their cue 
from ad\erliser sentiment. 

Se\'eral spijiisors felt that real in- 
stead of ■'lip-s.'rN'ic e" inercliandislng 
by the networks \vould be worth dol- 
lars and cents to them. \s it happens, 
just two days after these advertisers 
expressed their feelings to a .SPONSdU 
resear< ber, CBS came (tut with its new 
merchandising jjlan. 

One advertiser wanted the networks 
to "o])en up one-minute announce- 
ments at night on a grand scale." The 
same man advocated reclassification 
of e\'ening time so that advertisers 
paid Class A rates for the jieak hours 
oidy. Thus if o to 9:00 p.m. was a 
better listening slot than 10 to 11:00. 
there'd be a ])rice differential. 

Another advertiser suggested that 
networks change their entire conce|)t 
of o])erati()ii. Instead of a basic net- 
work consisting of the big-city sta- 
tions, he thought the logical network 
of the future would be one made up 
of the iioii-TV cities with TV cities 
optional. As an alternate suggestion 
this advertiser ad\'f)cated that net- 
works reduce their AM rates in ex- 
change for rV business. He thought 
a mutuall) profitable arrangement 
<:ould be worked out wdiereby an ad- 
vertiser agreed to use the network's 
'I V stations in the big cities and its 
AM stations in non-TV areas. 

One advertiser <-ann' up with a sug- 
gestion for an es<-alalor <'lause in fu- 
ture radio <-ontra<ts. It would provide 
for a rate redu<-tion of a .spef-ified 
amount proportionate to d(x-lin(> in 



listening in each TV market. 



This 



advertiser felt that it was perfecth rea- 
sonable, on the other band, for radio 
rates to go up in some non-T\ cities 
where listening is on the increase wow. 
"\^"ith national advertisers indignant 
over rates in general, increases in non- 
T\^ markets would be bitterly received 
at the ])resent time. But if there were 
escalator clauses, some kind of fair 
adjustment all around could be worked 
out amicably." 

Most ad\ertisers questioned felt that 
either an escalator clause or a straight 
rate decrease \vas in the cards for next 
year or earlier. Se\ eral had been gi\ en 
broad hints bv network re]jresentati\ es 
that this was the case. Whether the 
hints had any official backing or not, 
ad\ertisers feel that the laws of supplv 
and demand are bound to ha\e their 
effect. 

Despite their general enthusiasm for 
television, acbertisers are not o\er- 
looking the fact that a com]iany can 
make giav(> errcu-s in biting off more 
television than it can chew. Se\eral 




LIKE 

TO BE 
ANNOUNCED 

TO , 
BUTLER (Ky )- 

^eVe never b«^^^ don'l have 

'^^^ ^Zl ou"eU"- • • • ^ 
any entree 

We ao enierialn lav»|hly ^^^^ 
Ground U»u«v.\le. J^^^^^i 

"-•r T^a:cl^ted^«tenerB ^n 

^^\VE markelB--^"' 
richest «"f,7eVanno«nced.' 
brother yo«g be intr<^ 

So come «"'JXvE ^heii you re 
ducctl. J«" 
ready! 
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of the advertisers queried knew of 
companies where this had happened. 
A prominent advertising manager ex- 
plained: "Most companies in television 
with expensive shows must write off 
the high costs over a period of several 
years. In the first few years of a TV 
show, it won t necessarily be returning 
enough sales to make it pay. In later 
years, that loss will be turned into 
profit by the increase in the number 
of sets. Some compajiies, howe\er, 
can't afford to wait. I've seen several 
make the mistake of getting into net- 
work TV when it couldn t pay for 
them immediately. These companies 
have either dropped their TV shows 
already or w ill do so soon. ' 

Some of the premature moves of 
ad\ertisers border on the humorous. A 
network representative who was one of 
several included in SPONSOFt's survey 
told about a local sponsor who wanted 
to give up an announcement adjacency 
next to one of the top-rated shows in 
radio. The local sponsor's reasoning: 




nly 




STATION 

GAINING 

• in AUDIENCE 

• in TIME SALES 

And Our Low Rate Card 
Remains Unchanged 



sooo 

"^^^^ WATTS 




IN ROCHESTER. N. Y 



Represented Nationally by 
THE BOILING COMPANY 



Nighttime radio was dead so why 
hold onto a valueless announcement 
franchise. The network representative, 
who didn't know whether to laugh or 
cry in this case, worked out the figures 
and proved that the cost per thousand 
of the announcement in question was 
lower than it had been the year before. 
Hut the advertiser had been ready to 
gi\e up his high-valued one minute 
simply because of the general impres- 
sion of TV"s growth which had been 
building up in his mind. 

Few national advertisers are this 
naive and all of those questioned fell 
that nighttime network radio bad 
years — perhaps 25 \ears — ahead of it 
in basically the same form. "Think 
of network radio as a magazine." said 
one. "It's not going to be the same 
sized magazine it was three years ago. 
But it'll still be a mighty big one for 
vears to come." 

On the basis of these conversations 
with advertisers, it is possible to gauge 
the likelihood that advertisers will be 
back in the market for radio shows. 
The indications are that this reaction 
will come. First of all. there will be 
the advertisers who bit off too mucli 
TV and bad to get out. Some of these 
sponsors will have learned their lesson 
by the end of this year, the first really 
fully sold year for the two major TV 
chains. 

In the following two years, with the 
lifting of the TV freeze, more ad\'er- 
tisers ma\ be forced out of the medi- 
um. The lifting of the freeze would 
mean more TV stations coming on the 
air all at once. The networks would 
probably require advertisers to add 
the new stations to their schedules 
soon after they Avere established. Since 
rates for new^ stations are notoriously 
out of line with sets in the market, 
advertisers would in effect be forced 
to pay a lot more for very little less. 
This might be too much for a number 
of TV's original advertisers. 

War, of course, would completely 
change the relationship between radio 
and television. TV set production 
would end and with it expansion of 
the medium. Even if war does not 
come, however, defense production 
and the recent government order tight- 
ening up installment buying may slow 
the increase of sets. Color television, 
too, will for a little while at the least 
put the brakes on set sales. 

But the best hope for network radio 
is not in these negative factors. Rather 



Mr. Ben Bodec 
Lawrence Roberts, Inc. 
New York City 

Dear Ben: 

SHARE Tir WEALTH is shore 
gi t tin' along 
here in W est 
V i r gi n n y on 
irCllS! Yessir, 
Ben, you jellers 
really knew 
what yuh was 
(loin when yuh 
picked th' num- 
ber one station 
in ih' Mountain 
State! Uv course, 
yidl know tliet 
yuh gits more 
lisseners on 
wens then 
effen yuh bought 
all th' other four 
stations in town, 
an fer oney half 
as much money. 
Thev does ail 
sorts iiv thins 
- h e r e ter keep 
^■^'Tf///^' peepul ihinkiii' 

uv IT'CIIS. F'rtnstance, tomorry night 
th' biggest 'lection party in tli state'll 
be right here, an' durned near ever 
one' II be tuned ter 580 on yer dial! 
Yuh jest cain't beat ITCHS fer lis- 
seners, Ben, an thet's whut makes a 
radio station a bargain, ain't it? 

Yrs. 
Algy 

W C H S 
Charleston, W. Va. 




PULSE, INC., REPORTS: 

WWDC 
1st 

in out-of-home 
audience in 
WASHINGTON 

Pulse, Inc. in a new survey of 
radio listening in cars, taxis, 
offices, restaurants, etc., shows 
that WWDC gives the biggest 
PLUS audience in Greater 
Washington. You must have 
all these new facts to intelli- 
gently choose among the 14 
radio stations in ttiis rich 
market. Call your Forjoe man 
today for all the details. 
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in Syracuse, N. Y, 

WFBL 



now delivers 
more than 
TWICE as many 
listeners DAY- 
TIMES as the 
next most popu- 
lar station in 
Syracuse! 



Call FREE & PETERS 
for Availabilities 

WFBL 



SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 





GROWING 

GROWING 

GROWN 



MORNING PERIOD* 



PLUS... 

a 14.8 Over-all Audience 
Increase Since 1949 

ANOTHER BONUS 
FOR ADVERTISERS... 

Special merchandising 
department for extra 
promotion of sales. 

■January. February. 1950 H(50per 



WABB 



AM 5,000 Watts 
FM 50,000 Watts 



AMERICAN BROADCASTrNO 
COMPANY 

OWNED AND OPERATED BY 
THE MOBILE PRESS REGISTER 

NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 
THE BRANHAM COMPANY 



it lies in tho abilit)- of the networks 
to dex ise methods of showmanship and 
salesmanship, sponsor's sun'ey indi- 
cates that advertisers will welcome 
both. Y\dvertiscrs want programing 
which is not hased on a continual 
process of cojiying the successful for- 
mats. They want salesmanshiji which 
is bracked up by facts they can under- 
stand and believe in. 

Actually, as the networks strip down 
for the hard battle ahead, they ha\ e 
lo\al supporters wishing them success 
among ad\ ertisers themselves. For ad- 
xertisers realize that network radio 
has been an effe<'tive and low-cost 
sales force. They want it to continue 
that way but on a post-television 
basis. 



★ ★ 



510 MADISON 

{Continued from page (>) 

return to their homes and hear them- 
selves on the radio that same day. To 
make sure they don't forget this, he 
hands out ])icture post cards like the 
enclosed as a reminder. 

WCOP also sends each week to the 
managers of the Liggett Rexall stores 
a listing of the commercials that will 
appear on the various Liggett Rexall 
shows throughout that week. We are 
also able to get a nice amount of sub- 
sequent newspaper space on Bragg's 
projix'ted appearance in the various 
stores. 

I can't give you any figures on the 
success of this program, but the mere 
fact that both it and the two newscasts 
liax'e been renewed for a fourth year 
over W'COP certainly uidicates the 
\ alue of the show to Liggett-Rexall. 

John Wilkoff 

Promotion Manager 

WCOP 

Boston 



BANKS ON RADIO 

sroNSOFi's recent questionnaire re- 
garding retail clothing stores' use of 
radio prompts me to inquire whether 
SPONSOR has ever done a story on 
banks" use of radi®. 

WEEI has a nundier of financial in- 
stitutions Using its facilities and \shiie 
it is very dinicult to find out to what 
extent radio has contributed to the 
gross income of a hank, we, at legist. 
ha\ e one very striking succ«^s story. 

To iny knowledge^, banks generally 



have not used radio to tlie extent they 
do in Boston. This is something of a 
])aradoX since banks by nature are 
conservative and New England has the 
reputation for also being conservative. 

1 have been asked the question in the 
past, "How did \\ EEI get so many 
bank institutions on the air?"' 1 sus- 
ptx"! if more people knew of our par- 
ticular situation, there would be many 
more questions along this same line. 

I don't mean to infer that WEEI can 
gi\'e all the answers. We can't by any 
means, but perhaps with our experi- 
ence, combined with others, as in the 
case of the retail clothing stores, you 
might come up with an interesting ar- 
ticle. 

WiLBl'R S. Edwafjds 
Assistant General Manager 
WEEI 
Boston 

• KeitiltT E«Iwar<K. yoii'v.- r.'a<Iiiig c.iir mintl. 
Check papp 26 of llii^ very is—iic and you'll spot 
our rountlup <ni bank>. 



FLY-BY-NICHT PITCHMEN 

Your article in the 9 October issue 
of SPONSOR, "Pitchman in the parlor," 
certainly rings the bell so far as cover- 
ing the situation is concerned. 

It is true, since television is capable 
of doing such a tremendous selling job. 
that many fly-by-night operators are 
taking adx antage of the situation, mak- 
ing strong selling pitches on a lot of 
merchandise that is not worth the 
price. 

We, here at WNHC-TV, recognized 
this fact some months back and set up 
a standard of acceptance of programs 
of this type. W e submitted our code 
of standards to our representatives, 



IN DANVILLE, VA, 
BUY THE 

OLD ESTABLISHED 



ESTABLI SHED 1930 



HIGHLY RATED 

d6.0 HOOPER 

AVG. S PERIODS. WIN. 1950 

ABC STATION 



WBTM 



I HOLLINGBERY 
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The Katz Agency, and they thought i^o 
much of this code that they made it 
available to the other television sta- 
tions wliich they represent. 

I ani happy to enclose a copy of this 
article for your inspection, and will he 
very happy to make it available to any 
station requesting it. 

We feel it is the duty of tele\ision 
and radio station operators to protev-;t 
their listeners as much as possible bv 
only offering merchandise and services 
of good \alue. \ station can proteti 
its goodwill with its audience by deny- 
ing their facilities to these fly-by-iiight 
operators. 

James T. Milnk 
General Manager 
WNUC-AM-FM-ri 
A'eif Haven 



RE MR. SNYDER OF BlOW 

I am writing with reference to an 
article on page oO in your issue of 9 
Octol er. 

I think it important that the rcK'ord 
be kept straight. Mr. Fritz Snyder, 
who just rejoined our organization, 
had no hing to do with the purchase 
of Bulova TV spots, either in the plan- 
ning, buying or production. All of this 
— from conception to execution — was 
done by Mr. Terence Clyne. a vice 
presitdent of our company. 

Mr. Snyder's assignment in our or- 
ganization has not as yet been defi- 
nitely defined. He did some pinch-hit 
work on Pepsi-Cola clearances, as did 
several other members of our outfit. 

Milton H. Biow 
The Biow Company 
\eiv York City 




I'm broad- 
casting the 
three daily 
Vancouver 
Sun newscasts 
on an exclu- 
sive basis — 
Watch my 
ratings rise — TOP DOG on the Coast! 



HOW TO BUY TIME 

First, hold a\ ailabilities as if live 
cobra. 

Look at time salesman as if death 

warmed over. 
Wlnm coverage mentioned, instantly 

s<'ream. 

Accuse radio re]) of having opium 
dream. 

I'urse the lips, furrow the brow: 
"Why do you think early morning time 

is so good now?" 
"Why is it good? Because to the hirk-i 
We sold ten thousand baby chicks!" 

Key question: ''How does il do rating- 



9" 



Wise 

Answer: "W^cll, Jack, you re^ilize 
Down in j\lemi)his and in that group 

. . . er . . . 
\\ ell, hell, you just can't go by lloop- 

er ! 

"Call you later." Later: 'Cost per 
thousand 

Shows up bad. But I like the station 
and . . , 

If \\( could gel next to Godfrey, 
say . . . 

"But. Jack . . . well, I'll call you back 
today.'' 

Later today : '"Jack, 1 called station and 

we've co\ ered." 
"But, Joe, I've just discovered 
Appropriation for Memphis not so 

great !" 

Then talk of deals, packages, spet ial 
rate. 

The smoke is cleared, the battle won. 
Contracts all signed, tht '"deals" all 
done. 

Too late you find out you're not so 
smart — 

Godfrey's on vacation when schedule^ 
start ! 

Jack Nelson 

Haydon-Sni ith A dvertis ing 
New Haven 



AIR PLANS IN HOLLAND 

The conclusion of an article "Com- 
mercial broadcasting in Europe'" In tb'^ 
September 1949 issue of sponsor has 
caused me a great deal of thought, and 
since that story much has happened to 
dispute the lines: "It's a shame that 
making an honest dollar and selling 
the democratic way of life can't be 
combined. Ihe facilities are in Eu- 
rope, the way is left to Yankee ingenu- 
ity. Has American business lost it?" 



To Cover 
the Greater 
Wheeling (W.Va.)^ 
Metropolitan 

Market 
you need... 

WTRF 



AM-FM 




High Hoopers (Avg. 24. 5) 

Low Cost 
The ECONOMICAL way to 
SELL 

The Wheeling Market 
Check 
THE WALKER CO. 



For Western IViositana 

KGVO Missouia 

5000 Watts 
Nite & Day 

Atl Major CBS Programs 

A fast growing Market 

Wholesale Center 
High Per Capita Income 

Where Business is always good 

7^ Statcmd 




250 Watts 
Niglit & Day 
ANACONDA 
BUTTE 



MONTANA 

NOT OSE, BUT SEV E.S M tJOR IXDVSTRIES 
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About die same time those lines 
"were printed a group of influential 
Dutch finan<'iers and industrialists re- 
quested me to work out plans for the 
building of a commercial broadcasting 
station in the Netherlands. They hail 
laid aside suflicient caj)ital to finance 
the building of a strong medium wave 
transmitter and studios and to guaran- 
tee a sound financial basis for the op- 
eration of the station after its com- 
pletion. 

Sini-e then a small gronjj of ex])eri- 
enced radio exe< utives and myself have 
been ver\ busy and. as was to be ex- 
pe<:ted. met a stiff opposition. It is not 
necessar) to give you a nearer defini- 
tion of this opposition. Some of the 
considerations in the SPONSOI5 article 
prove that yon are full) aware of the 
stumbling blocks that are strewn with 
great abundance in the ])ath of anv 
( ommercial broadcasting enterpri.se in 
Europe and particularly so in Holland. 
Let it suffice to tell you that recently 
we have placed our plans in the hands 
oi the FJcononiic Cooperation Admin- 



CtOTHlNGl 




istration in Paris and that the results 
of our contact were sufficiently promis- 
ing to justify further activities. 

Our plan is to build a modern sta- 
tion in Rotterdam with the idea of ad- 
vertising American and European 
products and to further economic co- 
operation and European integration 
with the countries of Western and East- 
ern Europe, North Africa and possibly 
the Middle East. 

(Name withheld) 
M anager 

Fieter Sneiiredamstraat !> 
Utrecht. The Xetherlands 



MEDIA AND SURVEY COMMENTS 

Eor years the advertising business 
has sought a common yardstick by 
which to measure all media fairly and 
accurately. The desirability of such a 
yardstick, however, should not blind 
ns to the factors which make it im- 
practical if not impossible. 

si'ONsok's suggestion that time-spenl- 
with-the-niedia be used as snch a yard- 
sti<'k is a case in ]wint. 

The ability to measure thi.- dimen- 
sion is its best reconnnendation. But 
is this dimension of time-spent-with- 
the.-media significant to the advertiser 
ivheit applied to different media? 

Obviously, as between two newspa- 
pers or magazines or radio stations, 
the one to which people devote the 
most time has a point in its favor. 
That is why this measure of advertis- 
ing value is widely used by media and 
advertising buyers in comparing dif- 
ferent media in the same media group. 

But as between a newspaper and a 
radio station this dimension loses all 
advertising significance. If I were a 
newspaper sjiace salesman and a pros- 
pective advertiser confronted me with 
the fact that people spend more time 
listening to the radio than reading 
new'spapers, 1 would call his atten- 
tion to: 

1. The fact that the average person 
divides his radio listening among 
four stations whereas he reads 
less than two newspapers. 

2. The even more important fact 
that in a half hour of reading a 
newspaper a person can see and, 
if he wants to, read ev(!ry displa) 
ad. But to hear, or «ven be 
available to hear every advertis- 
er's radio connnercials he would 
have to listen from sign-on to 
sign-off. 



To pursue this thought further, on 
the basis of one sponsor every quarter 
hour the listener can hear only four 
advertisers' messages in an hour. In 
that same hour he can read many more 
newspaper ads, and plenty of news 
items as well. 

Then add the fact that a larger per- 
cent of a newspa]jer's space is devoted 
to advertising than is a radio station's 
time. An hour of newspaper reading 
mav well represent more minutes of 
ad-rcading than an hour of radio lis- 
tening represents in minutes of com- 
mercial-hearing. 

What it boils down to is that while 
the element of time is common to both 
I.ioth types of media, the advertising 
significance of the time element is by 
no means the same. And therefore the 
time yardstick, while superficially com- 
jiarable as between different types of 
media, is not comparable in terms of 
advertising significance. 

Why not admit that there are cer- 
tain comparisons that cannot be made 
on the basis of exact measurement? 
Isn't it time to face the fact that cer- 
tain media dec isions must be based on 
factors which are not completely com- 
parable and whose non-comparability 



CORRECTION 

In our recent ad we slated 
we were the "sixth highest 
Hooperated station in the 
nation between 6:00 and 
I0;()() P.M." This should 
have read, "sixth highest 
Independent Hooperated 
station in the nation be- 
tween 6:00 and 10:00 
P.M.*" 

*I!asfd on (lie ISIfjO May-June Index. 

WEMP 

24 Hours of Music • News • Sports 

HK.U)I.RV-I{EEI) CO.. National Heiw. 
m^OH K. BOIf'E, General Maiiagfir 



LANG-WOKTH 

Kli.UUEli: I>»U(iKA>1S. \nt.. 
in W, &Tt1i ST.. NtW rOHK 19, N. r. 
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imisl be taken into consicler:ilioii rath- 
er tlian ignored? 

Judgment cannot defer to a tape 
measure in all instances. And judg- 
ment does not coiKsist in reading tape 
measures; it ronsists in weighing the 
relative importance of factors which 
cannot be directly related to each oth- 
er. 

Y^lien media bn)iiig btn omcs mereh 
a matter of reading tapes media de- 
partments will have degenerated to a 
low ebb, indeed. I for one believe that 
media peo])le have a high degree of 
Judgment. I>\ all means give them all 
the tools they need. But let us not try 
to substitute an ill-fitting tool for their 
own sharjj judgment. 

Philip F. FIu^k 
Directoi 

Research & Sales I'l uiiiotion 

H'SG.X 

Binningham 



"Audience is a word used at leasl 
once a day in every radio station in 
the country. That means that about 
2,000 times a da\ the radio industry 
reinforces a concept that is not only 
inaccurate but harmful to broadcasting 
progress. 

Because the "radio audience" doesn't 
exist. The millions of people who tune 
in ever) da\ aren't an audience in the 
commonl) used sense of the word and, 
most important, they don't react like 
an audience. 

Unfortunately, we use the word so 
constantly that we tend to think of our 
listeners as an "audiewce" and this col- 
ors our approach to them on the air. 
We talk to them and program for them 
as if they were a group, able to react 
with a mass psychology. A moment's 
thought tells us, though, that they react 



as infli\ iduals, not like an "audience" 
at all. 

Let's talk about "listener survejs" 
rather than "audience surveys. " Let's 
refer to "circulation figures" rather 
than "audience figures." Let s kill the 
coiice])t that has kept aWw the old- 



fashioned "stilf" presentation and start 
concentrating on individuals rather 
than audience. 

LawkkjNm: \\'i-:bb 
Assistant to the /'resident 
IVjlV 
Cleveland 
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Ji3 aniiifihlt* t*€^it€l€^M\s 



Here are informational tools that sponsor feels can be of use to you. 
Requests for material must be made within 30 days. 



Alls "The Television Spot Rate 
Estimator," Free & Peters, New York 
— gives advertisers a quiek means of 
estimating the eost of using television 
on a spot basis in all television markets. 

An6 "rr /Vo«r<.s.s," Television 
Rroadcasters Assoeiation, Inc., New 
York — is a ready reference containing 
valuable information on the growth 
an(i current status of T\ broadcasting. 

AT 17 ''That The People May Hear 

And See,'* WTAR, Norfolk — points out 
the record growth and station facilities 
of WTAR. The brochure also describes 
their new headquarters. 

AnS ''VideotoH-n III, 1950," Cun- 
ningham & Walsh, New York — is a 
complete analysis of the third annual 
television market suney completed as 
part of a continuing study of "Video- 
town,"' secret TV^ test city. 

A119 "/ri Service of Home and 
Nation," KMPC, Los Angeles ~ pre- 
sents arguments against the FCC hear- 
ing that will determine whether the 
broadcasting licenses of KMPC, WJR, 
and WGAR will be renewed. 

AT 21 "Ty's Bonus Audience," 

WOR-TV, New York -is the first meas- 
urement of television's bonus audience 
in the New York area. The booklet 
points out a very sizeable amount of TV 
viewers previously unknown to adver- 
tisers. 

A122 "From KWTO," Springfield, 
Missouri — is a buying guide to the 
Ozark market. The presentation gives 



station data by counties and cities, au- 
dience composition and cost per 1000 
radio homes. 

A123 "-Remember John It. Watvr- 
holo," CKAC, Montreal is a handy 
reference on the Quebec market. The 
8-pagc file gives a picture of the French- 
Canadian of today and a description of 
the No. ] medium. 

A124 "Marketing Research in Can- 
ada." Association of Canadian Adver- 
tisers. Inc., Toronto — presents for the 
first time a research directi)ry available 
to Canadian merchandising authorities. 
Special articles included in the con- 
tents are: "Six Requisites for Sound 
Research" and "A Yardstick of Stand- 
ards." 

AT 25 "Midday Merry-Go-Round." 

WNOX, Knoxville -briefly describes the 
15-year-old variety show that is the 
"biggest selling force in East Tennessee 
radio." 

A126 "Surrey on Flow <tf Program. 
Market, and other Inforniatiort on 
Petry TV Stations to Advertising 
Agencies," Petry and Co., Inc., New 
York — points out how service to the 
buyers of national spot TV can be im- 
proved. The study was made on a per- 
sonal interview basis among the T\ 
buyers of major agencies in 8 cities. 

A127 "Ross Reports on Television 
Programming," Ross Reports, New 
York — lists network programs and their 
sponsors for the month of October 
through November. 



SPONSOR 

510 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

To obtain any of the tools listed, place check In boxes 
to right. 

NAME 



COMPANY 



ADDRESS 



□ 


A115 


□ 


A122 


□ 


A116 


□ 


A123 


□ 


AllZ 


□ 


A124 


□ 


A118 


□ 


A125 


□ 


A119 


□ 


A126 


□ 


A121 


□ 


A127 



CITY & STATE 



IDAHO'S 
MOST POWERFUL 

10,000 WATTS 

K C E m 

BOISE. 70.000 CUSTOMERS 



JOE ADAMS 

REACHES All 

NEGROES 



IN LOS ANGELES 

IT f\ %Af I S('CO WATTS 

IV \J W L CLEAR CHi^NNEl 

LOS ANGELES ■ SANTA MONICA. CALIF. 



6 NOVEMBER 1950 
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Our fifth year 

th<, liab\ 01 the ach ertiririg tradt- 
paper field. >PO\^oR ton.-ider- it~elt 
nolewortli} I'lieilx for if> i:iien>e de- 
sire to turn out a u-eful ?er\ite. the 
japacit\ for hard work t) pi. al of the 
\ oung. and a huge en'diu-ia-in for the 
institution of ad\ert:-in2 in particu- 
lar radio and T^ ad^ crti^iui: i . 

In i-ome \%a\'= ^ve fee! \er\ old. a- 
we enter our fifth \ ear. for \ve \\ere 
horn with television <till around the 
corner and PM the buddinp prodigv. 
Perhap? enough major de\ . lopment* 
have come about in our brief ?pan to 
crowd inlo a full life. 

Despite the lightning pa<e. we like 
the wht>le bu^ine^^. \nd particu- 



.arl\ like our choj-en la?k — gi\ ing 
sponsors and ad\ ertising agencies- 
something to help them u*e radio and 
tele\i?ion profitably. 

W hich remind.- u^ that it's time to 
]'uhli?h our credo a2ain. We've done 
thir in the fir.-t i-yue of ei'ch ) ear. and 
were proud to point out that we\e 
ne\ er had o x a~ion to change our 
thinking. 

■■>P0N?OR i'^ the trade mai:o:{ne for 
the man u ho foots the Inoadca^t aJ- 
vertisinz hill. As >uch. its objective 
is to do a job for the sponsor. That 
job. as ue .-ee it. boils dou n to this: 
"to fire the sponsor uhat he needs 
to understand and etjectiielr use 
broadcast a</rer/uving all its 

lorms — 

"to iort out the broadcast advertis- 
ins media in their jyre^enl day per- 
spective — 

"to make every line of editorial con- 
tent vita! and vivid to the sponsor - 
"to look at broadcast advertising is- 
sues fairly, firmh. and constructive- 
ly— 

"to promote good broadcast adver- 
tising, advertising that is s:ood for 
the sponsor and goo J for the lis- 
tener." 

SPONSOR'S TV "Cuesstatorial" 

The last time the RTMA conducted 
a "gue^^tatoria^" to predict the num- 



ber of tele\ i?ion sets \vhich would be 
produced within a certain period we 
checked carefully for accuracy. The 
manufacturer? were onlv about 50*^ 
oft. 

X^liich prove? tJiat T\ crystal-gazing 
the?e days i? a foolhardy activity. 
5o here goe>. 

1. Despite color confusion, the ex- 
cise tax. the freeze, and manufactur- 
ers' laments, we predict that America's 
8.000.000 T\" sets \vill have increased 
to 10.000.000 by the ) ear's end. A 
tele\ ision set is still the logical gift for 
the home, come ^ uletide 1950. 

2. \^ e predict that the best color 
system, whether CBS, RCA. GE, or 
what have you. vvill yet win out. 

3. e predict that for a few \ears 
at least advertisers will be interested 
in color almost solely as a \ ehicle for 
their commercials. 

•i. \^ e predict (station managers, 
please note) that the freeze on TV sta- 
tion grants will be lifted with unex- 
pected suddenness. e shouldn't be 
surprised if it happened shortly after 
the first of the year. 

5. We predict that T\ station ap- 
plications will be acted on speedily, 
once the freeze i^ lifted. 

For those interested, we might add 
that predictions four and five are a 
little out of the hunch category. Drop 
Us a line and we'W give you a bit of 
the background. 



Applause 



A plus tor the sponsor 

How to ::et niore for \ our radit dol- 
lar is a never-ending problem. t)ne 
wa) . as SPO.NSOR has often reported, is 
\ia skillful merchandising. 

CB> has just anntiunced formation 
of a departmeiit designed "'to hel)> CB^ 
network ad\ertis>-rs and their outlets 
throughout the t <)untr\ to make more 
eflecti\e u-e ih- nier handi-ing pow- 
er of CB> radi" proiirams. 

If carried through in t\ pi< al (.B> 
iashion. sj on-or- w ill be netting some- 
thing realh special. \nd Louis Haus- 
man. vice prf-id°nt in < harge of ad\ er- 
tising and -a!> promotion, savs: "We 
will go the limit. " 

Henr\ Brenner, formerlv marketing 
assistant to the \ i< e president in charge 
• if the Grt><,er\ Di\ ision of Mandard 
Brand-, heads the new operation, 
known as Trade Promotion. Preciselv 



what he'll do will depend on his own 
ingenuitv and judgment. But Brenner 
and assistant> expect to work closely 
with the advertising and sales depart- 
ments of sponsor firms, to talk to CBS 
client sales personnel, to participate in 
dealer meetings, to be active at point 
of sale. 

Spearhead of the new activitv is a 
monthly publication titled ■■CB^ Ra- 
dio-Pi'ture .News." published month- 
Iv b\ CBS and sponsored by CBS af- 
filiated stations who \vill distribute cop- 
ies to grocers and druggists in their 
listening areas. Over 30.000 copies of 
the initial issue, dated ^o^ ember 1950 
ha\e been distributed by 16 stations in 
16 markets (each pavs between S2,500 
and -54.000 } early, with CBS contrib- 
uting an additional 35*^"^ of the cost). 
CBS expe<.ts to be printing about lUl 
000 monthly before long. 



All -tations represented bv CBS Ra- 
dio Sales (plus se\"eral others) have 
purchased quantities of "CBS Picture- 
Xews." which features one personality 
each issue (the first issue highlighted 
Godfrev i in full-page newspaper size 
setting, with inside pages depicting 
CBS stars and selling aids. 

For four months prior to announce- 
ment of the service, members of Mr. 
Hausman's department consulted lead- 
ing advertisers and studied trade pro- 
motion techniques of other media, lo- 
cal and national. 

In its issues of 28 .August and 11 
September 1950 sponsor reported on 
merchandising being done by radio 
throughout the nation. The articles 
concluded that radio, generally, is do- 
ing no more nor less than other media. 
CBS's strong effort may well push the 
sr< ale. mediawise. in radio s favor. 
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in the rith Wesi Virginia markei • • • 



it's ''personality" that counts! 











WORCESTER 



Flight 



' t » 4 » , , , , 
»»9 » » I , , , 
• 'A • » » . , , 



JfS^^ Buying IMarktf flg 
iil of the Nation ^ 




MonHi aid S. €^«s{fs mk Bufln(H^$ 
figures firmlf estabfisfi the ^#pjiSdbiH 
buying recold elf the Warlesfer N^Jnukftt™ 













.'ewer p>accs 
iPdJ*!6csteP C^un'^f 20th in the nation 
In Ve.Itle jSdde^ by manufacture 
($534,^iIrOi)OD with 1334 Industrial 
estoblishm^gnts paying sajaflcs and wbgcs 
$3Z4 Pi3«000. 

Th6 Audience in 
This Primtry Market 

WTAG's Total Weekly Famijy 
Audience 0AYTI ME (BMB^tatlon 
Hudien-ge Report Spring 1949) 
totals !I6,570 families, 1U% 
§fr@^Hf than xWm closest -second 
:Stafiio*i. 

reproducfio/T fi)ct 




WORCESTER-! 

8f'|'s 580 KC 



Industrial Capital 
of New England 




